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RECESS SPEECHES. 



A speech delivered at Hammersmith Town Hall^ 
on the "jth of Sept ember ^ 1874, at a Foresters* 
Dinner; the Vicar of Hammersmith in the Chair. 

Mr. Chairman, — You have asked me to perform to- 
night a difficult task. You have told me to make a 
political speech which shall be suitable to a non-political 
occasion ; and that, while I am to talk politics as much as 
I please, I am not to assume that the whole, or even the 
majority, of my hearers agree with me. Now, when the 
Liberals were in office, I might have been able to fulfil the 
conditions required of me, because I certainly could not be 
said to make a party speech so long as I confined myself 
to attacking my own party ; and there was always plenty 
to say in that direction on occasions when it was not 
thought desirable to attack the other. I could the more 
easily do this, seeing that I have never been a party man. 
Indeed, I have often protested against the evils of party 
government, without being able to see any way to their 
termination. I have always lamented, with Lord Brougham, 
that " many men will not scruple to exaggerate or extenuate 
facts — nay, to suppress the truth they know, and even forge 
what they are well aware is false coin, so that they can 
make concealment available to the defence of their party, 
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2 RECESS SPEECHES. 

or give the fiction currency to that party's gain." It is 
ridiculous to pretend that we believe when we do not 
believe, and to act upon the assumption that there must be 
at all times two lines of thought, and two only, running 
side by side, dividing the whole population of the country 
into two parties, differing upon all questions and fairly 
equal in numbers. I have seen the administrative 
advantages which are secured in despotism by the absence 
of party — as, for instance, in Russia ; where an eminent 
Conservative, Prince Gortschakoff, administers the Foreign 
Office with extraordinary success, while one of the chief 
leaders of the Radicals, General Miliutin, has for the last 
six years made a still more brilliant Minister of War. But 
in free countries party is inevitable, although there is a 
tendency in England — a regrettable tendency, perhaps — to 
substitute for party in the old sense a still more singular 
state, in which the great majority of the voters, especially 
in large towns, belong to no party, but invariably throw 
their weight, from a general feeling of discontent, or, as the 
French Would say, from a frondcitr sentiment — a stone- 
throwing sentiment — against the party which holds the 
sealSi 

If you had asked me six months ago to make a political 
but not a party speech, I could have complied with ease ; 
for at that time I was not more hostile to the new than 
I had been to the late Government. I expected, though 
differing from therrt on many questions, to be able to 
admire, on the whole^ their conduct of public affairs. 
They came in with a strong list of names. Mr. Disraeli, Lord 
Cairns, and Mr. Gathorne Hardy cannot easily be matched/ 
If Lord Derby represents in foreign affairs weak and sickly 
principles, We had every confidence in his Under Secretary, 
who speaks for the department in the House of Commons. 
Indeed, the Under Secretaries for Foreign Affairs^ for India, 
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and for the Coldnles— Mr. Bourke, Lord George Hamilton, 
and Mh Lowthfef^are all thfee men of mark. Lord 
Salisbury had previously won a great reputation in the 
Indian department, which he was expected to maintain. 
Lord Csirnarvon had already been a fair Colonial Secretaty. 
Sit* Stafford Northcote^ like all the Peelites, knew bis figures ; 
and the bluff manners of Mr. VVatd Hunt seemed to fit him 
fot" the conduct of the Admiralty; If Mr. Ct-oss wer^ an 
expefiitiieht as Minister for the Home Department, he was 
drt is5tt)l^Hrheiit that eveiy member of the HoUse of Gotil- 
mohs e^tpected to succeed; 

Oil the other handj oUr chlfefs were nowhere; Mh 
Glzldatohe Was in the sulks, arid Mr. Forstei* had bfeeri 
retUrtted by Tory votes at Bradford^ than which nbthing is 
mot-fe weakfeitiing to a Liberal politician. Mh Cardwfell 
and Mh Chichester Fortescue had gone to the Whig 
hedVetl ; arid Sir William Harcourt, whose great abilities 
were begirihing to be recognized, was draping himself in 
the mantle of Lord Palmerston, and looked rather to a 
distartt than to an immediate future* 

When people talked about the extinction of the Whigs, 
it certainly then seemed^ on the contrary, that that party, 
instead of being extinct, had become all-embracing, for one 
knew nobody who was not a Whig. With a Whig Govern- 
ment in office under Mr. Disraeli, and a disorganized Whig 
oppositiori on the other side, there seemed to be in questidn 
only persons, and not principles. At the same time, many 
Liberals thought that it would be better, as far as principles 
went, to keep the Conservatives in office, irtasmuch as 
they possessed a majority in the House of Lords, and, being 
forced by the House of Cdmmons and the country into 
passing Whig measures, would have to carry them through 
both Houses and into law, ihstead df dropping them half- 
way, as our people had dfteh been compelled to db. It 
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certainly seemed that the Liberal party were out of office, 
not for five years, but for fifteen or for twenty, and that the 
only possibility which could be foreseen was that, some 
day . or another, a Palmerstonian administration under Sir 
William Harcourt might succeed the Palmerstonian 
administration of Mr. Disraeli ; or that, at all events, this 
would be possible if Sir William Harcourt could be made 
to understand foreign affairs as well as he does home politics. 
As though to strengthen the Conservative position, we 
were at the same time on our side called upon to surrender 
our Parliamentary liberties as independent members to a 
Triumvirate, composed of Mr. Goschen, Lord Hartington, 
and Mr. Forster, — the title of the first being founded 
upon the fact that he was the intimate friend of Mr. 
Gladstone, whom the country had just condemned ; that of 
the second, that he was a serious Marquis, the son of a 
highly respectable Duke ; and that of the third, that he had 
the confidence of gentlemen who sat upon the other side of 
the House. Believing, as we did, that Mr. Disraeli never 
made mistakes, it was not easy to foresee the end of his 
administration. Mr. Gladstone remained at Hawarden, 
reminding me of a passage in the work of an author whose 
name is as well known as his books deserve to be, but are 
not, remembered. The passage to which I refer is to be 
found in the Confucian Analects, where the great Chinese 
philosopher, speaking of one of his friends, says, "A superior 
man indeed is Keu Pih Yuh. When good government 
prevails in his state, he is to be found in office : when bad 
government prevails, he can roll his principles up and keep 
them in his breast." Some of the other gentlemen on our 
front bench showed an amount of prudence at the beginning 
of this memorable session which reminds me, in its effect 
on their reputation, of the Californian youth who came to 
San Francisco without a shilling, and who, by careful 
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attention to business, was able to leave it at the end of a 
short time, owing hundreds of pounds. Others again, by 
the manner in which they flourished, or thought they 
flourished, in the absence of their former chief, reminded 
me more of the flower in the song, which 

" Perceiving that none 
But exotics were round it, thought itself one." 

Now comes to me the " tug of war," because, having 
told you how matters stood at the beginning of the session, 
I have to tell you how and why they have changed ; and 
having, as I must have, if I am to deal with politics at all, 
to censure, in some things, the conduct of the Government, 
I can only ask those of you who have heard me when the 
other party were in power, to remember, and those who 
have not, to take it upon credit and to believe, that I shall 
only speak of them as I have spoken on former occasions 
of their opponents, — I trust with candour and impartiality, 
as well as truth. 

It must be remembered that Mr. Disraeli's Government 
did not come in with a policy : it came in as an opposition to 
take the place of a Government which had a policy — a 
policy which had been condemned. This was a change 
from a condemned policy, and from a condemned Govern- 
ment, to a Government which had opposed that adminis- 
tration and that policy from the first day to the last. As 
an opposition, as a party of disapproval, hopes had been 
raised by it which it was difficult to meet. Mr. Disraeli 
came in, according to his own showing, to content a 
number of harassed trades and professions. To use the 
phrase of the Bath letter, which, however, he had stolen 
from one of his own books, Mr. Disraeli came into office to 
redress a policy of " plundering " and " blundering." I am 
not going to pretend that the former Government had not 
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blundered, and I certainly claim credit to myself for having 
in some cases pointed out some of the blunders that they 
had made — as, for instance, the blunder over the Parks Bill, 
and the blunder over the Match Tax, both of which 
blunders were opposed by the Radicals, and supported by 
those who afterwards condemned them. But with regard 
to the " plundering," the persons plundered were, I suppose, 
the publicans, by the Licensing Bill ; the endowed schools' 
trustees, by the Commission ; the officers of the army, by 
the abolition of purchase ; and the members of the Irish 
Church, by disendowment. We may put the last mentioned 
out of sight, because nobody ever proposed to restore the 
endowments of the Irish Church ; but let us consider the 
other three cases, one by one. As for the army, we have 
as yet done nothing for the officers ; as for the trustees of 
the endowed schools, wc have merely transferred the power 
of " plundering " from one set of persons to another ♦ ; and 
as for the publicans, I assert, without fear of contradiction, 

* It is difficult to talk of" plundering " in connexion with legislation, 
which merely transfers temporary management from one set of hands 
to another set of hands very little different ; but, at all events, the 
Government having dropped the peculiar (for I will not use any stronger 
words) clauses of the Endowed Schools Bill which were open to 
objection, and having transferred the powers of the Endowed Schools 
Commission to the Charity Commissioners, I cannot say that the 
Endowed Schools are in a less plundered state than they were two 
years ago. I suppose, if anybody be plundered, it must be the 
founders, who have been dead for three hundred years, because we 
are told that the great crime of the Commission consists in their 
having disregarded the founders' wills. But considering, on the one 
hand, that most of the founders were Catholics, whose wishes have 
always been disregarded, and are as much disregarded by the new as 
they were by the late Government — for not even the most consistent of 
Conservatives would hand over to the Catholics the seventy-two 
schools endowed by their co-religionists — and, on the other hand, that 
the school properties are mostly in the neighbourhood of towns, and 
that they have increased in value, on an average, to such an extent 
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that wc have harassed again, not only the public generally 
by our legislation, but the publicans in particular, just as 
we have tried also to harass the Friendly Societies ; and 
that it is high time, if Mr. Disraeli wishes to retain the 
confidence of the constituencies, that he should purge out 
the prigs of his party (for there are prigs on the Conserva- 
tive front bench as well as upon the Liberal front bench), 
and send the prigs of his party to join the prigs of our 
party, in that which I hope would prove a long-continued 
opposition. 

To return to the Licensing Bill : it is interesting to 
observe what an amount of attention the Hquor question 
excites in all parts of the world. We have heard a great 
deal of it in America and in the Colonies, and I have 
lately discovered that in the Isle of Man — where they 
possess home rule — the first Act of every session is the 
Whiskey Act, which declares that as to whiskey that ia 
more than 9° under proof, the fact should be stated at the 
time of sale. 

I was one of those who had opposed many of the more 
vexatious provisions of the former Licensing Act at the 
time it passed ; not that I am not a friend of temperance, 
but that I do not believe we can promote temperance by 
irritating restrictions. Restrictions will always be evaded. 
There is a story in America that in the State of Alabama, 
which used in slavery times to be visited by Yankee pedlars 
from the North, nominally selling wooden clocks, but In 
reality aiding slaves to escape, the Legislature made a law 

as to be worth now one hundred times as much as they were when 
they were left by the founders' wills, and that this increase of value 
has been caused by the building and by the trading of all classes of 
the community, and of persons of all religions — there does seem a 
strong case for looking upon them, when two or three hundred years 
have passed by, as national properties left for the purposes of 
education. 
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prohibiting the sale of wooden clocks ; whereupon the 
pedlars held a meeting and resolved to obey the law, and 
to sell no more wooden clocks, but to lease them for 999 
years — an interesting case of the evasion of prohibition ! 

I stated last year my views on temperance, on the one 
hand, and on irritating and vexatious restrictions on the 
other. I received, in consequence, the active opposition of 
a section of worthy gentlemen, headed by my friend Mr. 
Pearce, of Fulham, who believes in no man's remedies except 
his own; but after giving me the most active opposition, 
which was far from scrupulous as to means, he so entirely 
forgave me, that when the new Bill was introduced, Mr. 
Pearce (whom I had not seen from the time when, at three 
o'clock on the afternoon on polling day, he was hotly 
engaged in conveying voters to the poll to vote against 
me) wrote to me to favour him, when the Bill was in 
committee, " by doing what you can to improve it in our 
direction " — an example of Christian charity ! Immediately 
afterwards, Mr. Pearce circulated throughout the Borough 
a document of a very different kind, headed, "To the 
Electors of Chelsea," and saying, " A letter, signed by Sir 
Charles Dilke, to the publicans of Chelsea, shows how 
desirous he is to be the tool of the traffickers " — a most 
infamous statement on the part of Mr. Pearce, who well 
knows (although the office which he holds prevents his 
daring to say so) that I have the interests of temperance 
as much at heart as he has. I maintain only that it is not 
within the province of legislation to attempt the forcible 
suppression of what is supposed to be a vice, and the 
promotion of virtue, except so far as it is necessary to 
suppress positive disorder or crime. It may be necessary, 
in some cases, to impose restrictions upon the freedom and 
upon the comfort of the community, only the advantage to 
be obtained must be commensurate with the inconvenience 
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inflicted ; but, putting out of sight persons' private wishes 
as to the existence or non-existence of public-houses, can 
it be for a moment maintained that the whole of the present 
restrictions are of such a kind ? 

Some of the proposals of Mr. Cross were happily rejected 
by the House of Commons ; for instance, the proposal to 
alter the hour of reopening on Sunday afternoon from six 
Xo seven o'clock. I can perfectly understand the feeling of 
those who wish to close public-houses altogether on Sunday, 
but that was not the question. The question was whether, 
it being granted that houses are to be open on Sunday, the 
hour between six and seven o'clock on Sunday afternoon 
was an especially harmful hour. On the contrary, it is the 
most harmless hour in the course of the whole day ; and 
with what confidence could we regard the dealings of Mr* 
Cross with the subject when he talked of having to come 
to the House for further powers to put down "secret 
drinking," by which he meant drinking in private houses — 
" unlicensed drinking," as he called it another time ? What 
" powers " he did not tell us, and he would be puzzled to 
explain. 

In some matters, no doubt, the new Bill was an improve- 
ment on the older law ; for instance, in the hour of opening 
in the morning. When the late Government changed 
the hour of opening in the morning from five to six 
o'clock, I opposed the change, and pointed out that there 
were a vast number of houses open, especially on the roads 
by which the market gardeners come into London, where 
other articles besides drink in the "intoxicating liquor'* 
sense arc sold to a large extent. I was told that the public- 
houses could be open for the sale of other articles, provided 
that the sale of intoxicating drink was avoided. I doubted 
it, and divided the House upon the question. Never- 
theless, we have since seen the conviction of a publican for 
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having his house open at an unlawful hour, although his 
witnesses stated that it was open for the sale of food and 
tea and milk, and that no intoxicating liquor was then 
sold. No answer was given to that evidence. 

We have put this back this year, and the Conservatives 
assisted in undoing the harm on that point which they had 
assisted in doing two years ago. But on other points the 
law has been left in a most unsatisfactory state, Thq 
great objection to the former Bill was the want of 
uniformity of hours, but under the new Bill there is a 
greater want of uniformity than ever. There has been a 
deal of dishonesty on this question. The publicans were 
assured by many candidates that the effect of returning 
them would be to secure a uniform hour of eleven ox 
twelve o'clock. In some places the change has been the 
other way, as the Bill now stands. I believe that in the 
rural districts of the Isle of Wight the nominal hpur of 
closing, under the old Act by the magistrates* order, was 
twelve o'clock, and that under the present Bill the hour 
will be ten ; while at Oxford, where the publicans returned 
a Conservative brewer to protect their interests, their 
houses are closed half an hour earlier than they were, and 
he frankly told the House of Commons that his first meet- 
ing with his people was likely to be " stormy." If that be 
so, I should not like to be he ; nor should I like to be the 
Conservative member for the Isle of Wight, whose majority 
was ten votes. I have heard of a country publican who 
put " Bruce " instead of the figure XI on his bar clock in 
1872, but X in Roman figures needs no change to adapt it 
to the name of " Cross." Again, in London the magis- 
trates had given, under the old law, a reasonable amount of 
time for closing etnd for clearing up ; but under the new 
law the publican may be punished if he does not serve a 
customer up to the very stroke of 12*30, and, on 
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the other hand, he is to be punished if the customer so 
served should drink his glass, or, indeed, should be on 
thq premises, the very instant 12*30 is passed. The 
points upon which the law has been unchanged, in spite of 
our c^ttempts to change it, through the stubbornness of Mr. 
Cross, are still more open to objection. I have stated one 
of them in the letter which is so elegantly alluded to in the 
circular of Mr. Pearce. I will venture to read the letter 
which I sent to some of the publicans who had asked me 
questions about the Bill. It is very short 

" I have much pleasure in informing you that on Thurs- 
day evening I carried my amendment on Clause 23, pro- 
viding that no licensed person shall be obliged to attend 
the Sessions for the renewal of his licence, unless he receives 
a notice stating a special reason for his attendance. I am 
sorry that the attempt made by those with whom I act, 
and supported by myself, to put an end to the power of 
entry possessed by the police into the private rooms or 
bed-roon> of a licensed person was unsuccessful, owing to 
the extraordinary obstinacy of the Government on this 
point." 

Can anything show more plainly how unjust, how intole- 
rant, how wedded to persecution for persecution's sake, a 
man may become when he is possessed by only one idea ? 
I should have thought that Mr. Pearce, if he had had a seat in 
the House of Commons, as a friend of temperance would 
have been anxious, for the sake of clearing his cause from 
all connexion with injustice, to have voted for amendments 
so just and reasonable; yet merely because they proposed 
to remove — and one of them did remove — special and un- 
necessary hardships under which the publicans labour, Mr. 
Pearce accuses me, who Carried one of them and supported 
the other against the Government, of being what he calls 
the " tool of the traffickers*" But, you will say, is it true that 
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the police still possess a peculiar power of entry into the 
apartments of publicans* houses ? You njay well ask the 
question, for nothing was more denounced in the old Bill 
than this power of entry, which was supposed to be con- 
ferred by it. Nothing had more vexed the publicans — no 
more powerful reason existed for their support of certain 
candidates. I am speaking with impartiality on this point, 
for I stood in the peculiar position at the last election of 
suffering the violent opposition of Mr. Pearce on the one 
side, and of the great majority of the publicans on the 
other. If I were the " tool of the traffickers," they cer- 
tainly were not aware of it, for they voted against me 
almost to a man. Yet in spite of all the promises that 
were made on this point, and in spite of the fact that there 
was a clause in Mr. Cross's Bill repealing the clause of the 
old Bill upon the subject, the law remains as it was, and it 
remains as it was through the obstinacy of the Government. 
Mr. Cross's clause and his course upon the subject were 
hardly fair to the House. He proposed, without a word of 
explanation in the first instance, a clause which, as I say, 
repealed the clause in the former Act, and he left the 
House to suppose that, in voting for it, those who had pro- 
mised the publicans to support their amendments of the 
law were doing that which they had pledged themselves to 
do. We showed, however — that which Mr. Cross must have 
known — that the words in the former Act were unnecessary 
words — that the power was given by a previous law — that 
the power so given would remain, even after the repeal 
clause was passed ; and we moved and twice divided the 
House upon words which would have destroyed the 
grievance, but we were beaten on those divisions, the 
great majority of the gentlemen who had given those 
pledges to the publicans voting against us. The facts, 
stated in a legal form, may be put nakedly as follows : — 
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The only power with which the police were invested by 
the Act of 1872, which is withdrawn by the present Act, is 
the power which was previously in the hands of the Excise, 
enabling them to search for and to seize adulterated liquor. 
Not a single conviction has been recorded under the clause, 
and its repeal was effected with the concurrence even of Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson. As to all other offences, the police 
have exactly the same power of entry without a warrant at 
all hours, even into the bed-rooms of publicans' houses, 
which had been previously possessed by them. It is not as 
though the question had not been raised, and had remained 
surrounded by any ambiguity ; it was raised distinctly by 
our amendment ; Mr. Cross refused to change the law, and 
he is bound, as an honest man, to face it, and to accept the 
responsibility. 

It has frequently been observed that, in all this legislation 
intended to deal with moral evils, the poor and the lower 
middle class are those portions of the community which 
come almost exclusively within the scope of the law ; and it 
was a significant fact, when we were abolishing the 
exemptions granted in London to houses frequented by 
persons engaged in trades involving late hours, that our own 
bar at the House of Commons remained open until three 
o'clock, as, of course, does every club in London. 

A similar statement may be made with regard to betting 
legislation, which, again, is a form of law intended to cure 
a moral evil which would be all very well if it were work- 
able, but which can hardly be made workable : an evil 
which, I confess, I think it would be better to leave, in the 
main, to social discouragement rather than to law. I be- 
lieve that what I said on a former occasion has never 
been contradicted, namely, that the servants' betting club 
which was put down four years ago was conducted on pre- 
cisely the same principles, and had the same rules, as 
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Tattersairs. Although we passed this year, almost without 
controversy, a new Act upon the subject, I am far from 
beitlg sure that our legislative interference is wise, or 
dalculatfed to produce the improved morality at which it 
aims. 

Another question, which is so far similar to these that it 
is a bit of attempted "harassing legislation," is the Friendly 
Societies Bill — for I am happy to say that it did not becomiss 
an Act 

The Friendly Societies Bill was one of those Impottaht 
measures mentioned in the Speech from the Throne at the 
beginning of the session, and celebrated by Mr* Disraeli^ 
but not mentioned in the Speech from the Throne at the 
end of the session, because — to use the customary phrase — 
we stopped it As originally brought in by Sir Stafford 
Northcote, I do not hesitate to say that it would have done 
an immensity of harm. Its proposer himself pointed out 
that the present system was neither the one thing nor the 
other. There was a plan of Government registrationi 
which, however, was not refused to insolvent Societies. Mn 
Lowe had virtually proposed to abolish the registration, and 
to leave the Societies to their own rnembers; Sir Stafford 
Northcote objected to that course, but his Bill, hevei*thelesS| 
would have left matters in the same condition of liil- 
certainty ; and, by instituting local registration coul*ts, wduld 
have let loose a host of lawyers to eat up the Societies, and 
would have succeeded in irritating the greater number of 
them into dissolution. The proposed system of local 
registration was of such a nature that Societies running over 
the whole of England might have had to contend with no 
less than fifty varying decisions. This Bill I put down a 
notice on the paper to oppose ; but when the day for its 
discussion came, Sir Stafford Northcote told us that he 
should greatly modify its provisions, and cut out most of 
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the clauses to which we objected. He finally withdrew hiiS • 
measure, and introduced another with only half as mah^ 
clauses. This is the Bill which we shall see next yean 

The new Bill is much shorter than the old one, but I 
venture to say that it is almost as objectionable. Although 
many of the Societies have accepted it, and more will do 
so, I intend to oppose it, even if I oppose it alone. Bills 
afe often passed without any opposition, which afterwards 
people wonder that they ever passed at all, and wish thej^ 
had opposed. The Licensing Act of the late Government, 
for instance, was passed without opposition. Now, in the 
case of this Bill, there will be an attempt to make out that 
it is necessary to protect menibefs against insolveiicy oh 
the part of their Society, and a great outcry will be raised 
— as can always be raised in these cases — against those 
who oppose legislation in that sense. Whenever there 
exists an evil, even though it be a partial one, and when it 
is proposed to meet that evil by an Act of Parliament, it 
requires some courage to oppose the making of the Act, 
lest you should be supposed also, as you certainly will be 
represented, to support the evil which the Act is intended 
to put down; 

But, looking to the present complexity of the Statute 
Book, and to the impossibility of any man of reasonable 
ability and reasonable leisure making himself tnaster of 
those Acts of Parliament which we already possess, the 
mere passing of Acts of Parliament is an evil which should 
only be submitted to upon clear proof of powerful necessity, 
and in this case, behind the minority of fools who are 
unable to protect themselves against insolvent Societies, 
there is a vast majority of men who have sufficient sense to 
investigate for themselves the position of the Society to 
which they belong. 

The Bill, Which we shall have next year before us, says : 
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"There shall be a chief registrar of Friendly Societies, 
and one or more assistant registrars of Friendly Societies 
in England "; and so on with regard to Scotland and Ire- 
land. There is no limit to the number of assistant registrars 
in England who may be appointed. There are most com- 
plicated provisions in the Bill with regard to the Societies. 
No Societies are to be entitled to register unless their 
tables, certified by an actuary, are sent to the registrar with 
the application for registration ; but, at the same time, this 
clause is guarded by the remarkable proviso, that " Regis- 
try shall not be taken to imply that the rules of the Society 
in respect to which the same may be given are legal, or 
that the Society is established on a sound basis." If so, 
why pass the Bill } The cancelling of registration by the 
registrar and the suspension of registration are to be per- 
formed "with the approval of the Treasury." This is a 
most singular provision — for what can the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury have to do with Friendly Societies ? 
— and a provision of which we should be jealous. The Bill 
prohibits the membership of persons under sixteen ; and it 
provides for a general revaluation every five years by 
actuaries, which would be costly and delusive. After all, 
the greatest weakness of the Bill is that, while it contains 
stringent and objectionable provisions pressing upon regis- 
tered Societies, it furnishes no particular reasons to induce 
Societies to register, and that in consequence it would be 
the solvent Societies that alone would come under the ope- 
ration of a Bill which is intended to protect persons against 
the insolvent. 

The need of such a Bill as that which we are considering 
is greatly lessened by the fact, stated by many witnesses 
who appeared before the Commission, that the bad Societies 
are being steadily driven out of the field by those that are 
better designed and better managed. We should remember 
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that there is no country in the world which can show 
anything Hke our great Orders — the Friendly Societies 
possessing secret signs ; though why they should'possess 
secret signs, Heaven only knows ! I for one should 
regret to see Government attempt to undertake that which 
we already find the people doing for themselves. There 
cannot be too little interference with the great self- 
governed popular Societies. We cannot be too careful 
when we are dealing with associations affecting the 
interests of enormous numbers, and organizing the greater 
portion of the tendencies towards providence and towards 
brotherly help which exist among the people of this 
country. I think that this Bill is the thin end of the 
wedge, that espionage is the first step to control, and 
that control is a long step on the road which leads to the 
destruction of the Societies, and to the creation of a single 
Government provident organization, which I should regard 
as a great evil. 

There is also another ground of objection to this Bill, 
that it lumps together the great Orders, the small Friendly 
Societies, the Burial Clubs, the Benevolent Societies, Work- 
men's Clubs, Cattle Insurance Societies, Fishermen's Socie- 
ties for the Insurance of Boats and Nets, whereas the great 
Friendly Societies ought, if dealt with by Parliament at all, 
to be dealt with by a Bill which would apply only to 
themselves. 

There are many who will have to discuss this subject 
who are hardly aware of the numbers and wealth of the 
great Orders ; indeed. Parliament is less competent to deal 
with the subject of Friendly Societies than with any other 
that could be brought to its notice. The Friendly Societies 
have four millions of members, and twelve millions of funds. 
There are registered in London alone five hundred Courts 
of the Ancient Order of Foresters ; one hundred and ninety 

c 
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Lodges of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Man- 
chester Unity ; forty Lodges of the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows, London Unity ; and six hundred other Socie- 
ties or Lodges. The Manchester Unity has in London 
25,000 members and a quarter of a million of funds. The 
Ancient Order of Foresters, London United District, has 
70,000 members and a quarter of a million of funds* Sir 
George Young, one of the Assistant Commissioners, has 
said, "Everywhere I have heard the same story from 
members of the older or local clubs : * We cannot stand 

against the great Orders,' Of the various Orders 

which have come under my notice, there is none that can 
be said to occupy a third place with the Manchester Unity 
of Odd Fellows and the (London) Ancient Order of 

Foresters." He says that the constitution of these 

Societies was well known to the Commissioners. He points 
out that they aim at combining the advantages of local and 
non-local clubs, their branches being financially indepen- 
dent as far as the sick pay is concerned, but interdepen- 
dent within the limits of a " district," so far as the liability 
for burial money is concerned ; while the districts, again, 
are independent of each other in all pecuniary rela- 
tions, but co-operate in sending delegates to a general 
assembly for legislative purposes; and that the whole is 
kept together by a central executive elected by the dele- 
gates. This form of Benefit Club appears to him to have 
been first worked out by the Odd Fellows ; and since it is 
the undisputed invention of men belonging to the class for 
whom Benefit Societies are intended, he considers it im- 
portant to point out how admirably it is adapted to meet 
the primary requisitions of a good system of thrift, as thrift 
is understood by the members of that class in England. . . . 
Sir George Young states that the first benefit desired by 
the working man from his club is the weekly provision in 
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case of sickness. The second is the sum at death, to clear 
off standing scores, pay funeral expenses, and assist a 
widow or children through the first days of bereavement. 
Taking these two to be the primary objects of a Benefit 
Club, he explains that the chief difficulties encountered in 
securing them are imposition, and insufficient numbers to 
form a basis of insurance. The mischief which may be 
done by imposition and by lax adhiinistration is best 
guarded against by confining the sick club to a small area 
within which the members know each other; While the 
intense personal interest which they naturally take in a 
fund locally subscribed insures that the supervision shall 
be strict. He says that a small area may be sufficient tb 
afford a basis for sick pay, while insufficient to insure 
burial money, because the payments are smaller, in the 
proportion of shillings to pounds, and are distributed 
among a larger number of members. In the case of burial 
benefits, the risk requires a larger area, which he points out 
is found in the "district" of the affiliated Orders. The 
sagacity necessary for the guidance of such great Societies 
as these have become is sought out by the delegate system, 
and utilized in the central executive^ and he states his 
opinion that the general meeting so oi-ganized is both an 
excellent medium for disseminating just ideas throughout 
the Order upon the questions brought to issue, and also a 
fair representation of the best opinion current among the 
members. .... "I desire," Sir George Young adds, " to 
express a conviction, formed by intercourse with their 
members in every place I have visited, that their claim to 
speak in the name of thfe present generation of working 
men, so far as concerns the largest section of the most 
intelligent of them, is well founded ; and that their ex- 
istence and prosperity, based as it is upon the spontaneous 
energies and mutual help of individuals, without external 

C 2 
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initiation, .... is in itself a valuable national possession. 
* Ce qui a fait jusqu* ici le succ^s de ces soci^t^s c'est la 
liberty et cela s*explique* (Bastiat, 'Harmonies Econo- 
miques *)." 

Time will hardly permit me to allude to the other 
incidents of last session — to that curious Public Worship 
Regulation Bill, for instance, which was adopted by Mr. 
Disraeli in the character of the modern Martin Luther, and 
in a speech in which he three times called it a " Bill to 
suppress Ritualism" and to "put down" the Ritualists, 
and twice called it a " measure of conciliation "; his idea of 
conciliating a man being to knock him down and jump 
upon him ! On the other hand, if the Bill itself was 
singularly supported by Mr. Disraeli, we can hardly praise 
the conduct of Mr. Gladstone with regard to it. Holding 
the opinions that he did, he was bound to have divided 
the House, and to have fought the Bill to the last Lord 
Russell was once called by Punch the little boy who 
chalked up "No Popery!" and then ran away; but Mr. 
Gladstone chalked up "No Coercion !" and then ran away. 
He did not divide against the Bill which he had so power- 
fully denounced, and he left London during a portion of 
the time that it was in committee. The Bill had the 
peculiar effect, which is generally displayed by measures of 
conciliation, of causing everybody that had anything to do 
with it to lose his temper. We have grown quite used to 
internecine conflicts ofa serious nature between Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. Gladstone. It is almost always observ- 
able that when two gentlemen of great distinction are 
habitually engaged against one another upon one class of 
questions, they lay aside that courtesy which belongs to 
both. I remember being told in Paris a story which illus- 
trates this view. Two great French lawyers. Monsieur 
L^on Duval and Monsieur Chaix d*Est Ange, were always 
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engaged against one another in separation cases, one for 
the husband and the other for the wife. Their relations to 
each other came gradually in consequence into a state of 
tension. There was a great separation case at Amiens — it 
was in the old days of posting. It became known in Paris 
that M. L^on Duval was likely to get it put off. M. Chaix 
d'Est Ange went to him, with a very bad grace, and said, 
" We neither of us want to post fifteen hours to Amiens 
and fifteen hours back again for nothing, so I suppose you 
will tell me what you mean to do.?'* M.Duval replied, 
graciously, " If you wait until you get to Amiens, you will 
know." They posted together solemnly in the diligence to 
Amiens the fifteen hours' journey, when M. Duval post- 
poned his case ; and they then posted together another 
fifteen hours back to Paris ! 

There was another instance of temper shown over the 
Public Worship Regulation Bill in Mr. Disraeli's singular 
attack upon his irritating colleague. It was clear that he 
wished Lord Salisbury to retire ; but then Lord Salisbury 
has the confidence of Conservative society (which Mr, 
Disraeli has not), and looks on himself no doubt as respon- 
sible for true Conservatism in the Cabinet, like the negro 
waiter at Washington, who, when the Southern gentleman 
dining under his surveillance at the hotel said to him, rather 
grandly, " You may retire," observed in reply, " Excuse me, 
Sah, but I *se 'sponsible for de spoons." 

Another subject which occupied our time was that of the 
retention of the Gold Coast and the annexation of Fiji. 
I read a letter, lately, in the Suburban Press ; it was of a 
most military character, and upon this subject. I was 
accused in it of a "mean spirit" and "cowardly conduct," 
because I did not want this country to be committed with- 
out due consideration to an annexation policy in the face 
of tremendous difficulty. I judged from the character of 
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the letter that it was written by a general officer, but, on 
looking to the signature, I found that it was written by an 
ex-sergeant of the 43rd Light Infantry. That gentleman 
and many others wish us to go to Fiji simply because we 
have been asked by certain persons to do so, and he wishes 
us to stop at the Gold Coast simply because we find our- 
selves there. This policy ought to lead us to annex every 
savage country in the world, beginning with Papua, passing 
through Patagonia, and ending with the great central table 
land of Africa. Up to the present time he need not com- 
plain, for he has had his way, which generally puts men in 
a good temper. We have decided to remain at the Gold 
Coast in the face of pestilence and slavery ; and we have 
resolved to go to Fiji in the face of the inevitable con- 
tinuance of slavery under our rule, and in face of certain 
war. I do not know which of the two is the worse look 
out. The time will come when the House of Commons 
will regret the new policy of governing the Gold Coast 
according to Ashanti ideas, and of recognizing fresh slavery 
in British territory; and some gentlemen who voted as 
" domestic slaves " in the famous division on the subject 
will look back with regret upon their past career, and will 
think that they ought to have known better. It was a 
singular debate. It was clearly shown that, after expend- 
ing millions of treasure and thousands of lives to put down 
slavery at home and abroad, we have now declared that we 
cannot abolish it upon the Gold Coast, because it might 
cost a million or more to do so. When this was pointed 
out to our front bench, who discovered at one o'clock in the 
morning that slavery is unpopular in England ; and who, 
having voted with the Government on the question at 
eleven o'clock on Friday night, spoke against them on Mon- 
day at five o'clock, it might almost be said that the cracks in 
the Liberal party were cemented by the blood of the negro. 
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The total result of the session seems to me to have 
been, that we perplexed the publicans with an incompre- 
hensible Act ; that we persecuted the parsons for not obey- 
ing a law which we have refused to settle ; that we disgusted 
the Dissenters with the Endowed Schools Bill ; and that 
we annexed the Cannibal Islands on grounds which would 
justify the annexation of all those savage parts of the globe 
which other civilized powers have refused. 

The last act of the session was for us to send a plenipo- 
tentiary to Brussels, to take part in a Conference of which 
no good can come, and which was not, on the part of 
Russia, even well intended. There were hidden motives 
and secret objects in the background when the Conference 
was planned. But had there not been, I doubt whether 
war can be made humane by international agreement ; and 
I say that deliberately, having seen a great deal of war since 
the Geneva Convention was adopted, and having witnessed 
the complete failure of that Convention. It is a sad subject ; 
but still one of those modern wise men, the American 
humourists, has best seized its bearing when he says, as a 
note upon the quotation, *' Unloose the dogs of war,'* "but 
muzzle the darn critters, or some one will get hurt." Those 
who would regularize war on land, and prohibit all but 
soldiers taking part in it, would have some difficulty in 
applying their principles in England in the case of an inva- 
sion, when no regulation that might have been adopted on 
the subject would stop the inhabitants of this country, 
whether in " red coats with green braid," or whether in the 
ordinary costume of every-day life, from taking part in 
every encounter in order to defend their homes. 

So much for the past ; but as to the future — with which 
I hope to deal on some other occasion — I cannot see that 
absence of topics to be treated, that absence of things 
remaining to be done, of which some politicians are accus* 
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tomed to complain. Putting aside even party questions, as 
on this occasion I am bound to do, and referring to a 
subject which ought not to be a party question, and which 
is not, I hope, a party one, the subject, namely, of the purity 
of election, and the efficiency of our electoral system to 
return the best men to the House, there is a great deal to 
be done on that subject, which has lately been brought 
before us by the Judges* reports — and to be done, too, both 
by legislation and by public opinion. 

I do not think it a party statement if I declare it wrong 
that the electoral power of every voter who lives in London 
should be ridiculously inferior to the electoral power of the 
voter in the smallest of small boroughs. I think that I 
could show that every inhabitant of London suffers harm 
from that state of things, whether he be a Conservative or 
a Liberal. I certainly do not think it a party statement if 
I say that it is monstrous that in the elections and petitions 
proceeding out of the elections in a single constituency — 
that of North Durham — during six months, ;f 150,000 should 
have been spent, and that in one alone of the succession of 
elections, and by one side only, there should have been paid 
a bill of ;£^8,ooo for cabs. To come from great things to 
small, and to look only at the mere technical amendments 
of the Ballot Act — in respect to which I took a part last 
session — I may mention that, in a municipal election at 
Bristol, one of the candidates was named Robinson. The 
other side, wishing to confuse, nominated everybody of the 
name of Robinson who lived in the ward. The result was 
that thirteen Robinsons went to the poll. A similar dodge 
was practised at Manchester with the Browns. I made 
some statements in the House of Commons with regard to 
the necessary amendments of the Ballot Act, which may 
have the effect of inducing the Government next session to 
inquire into the subject by means of a committee. But I 
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have been told one or two delicious stories since, which 
illustrate my views ; and although, perhaps, they may not be 
in every detail strictly and literally true, they may, never- 
theless, be worth repeating. 

At an election at Staleybridge, I am told that a voter 
drew a picture of a donkey's head on his ballot-paper, 
opposite the name of one of the candidates, and that the 
returning officer, in counting the votes, rejected that one — 
not on the ground that it was improperly marked, but on 
the very different but quite sufficient ground that the elector 
had identified himself on his ballot-paper. 

In the election in the county of Donegal, another singular 
incident occurred. A few miles off the coast of Donegal is 
Tory Island, formerly an abode of freebooters, from whom — 
as it is a matter of history, I may be allowed to say — the 
Conservative party took their ancient name. There was a 
Donegal voter on the register for a house on Tory Island, 
and, owing to the provisions of the Ballot Act with regard 
to the division of polling districts, a polling place had to be 
made within two miles of his home. This was found to be 
impossible, except by the erection of a station on Tory 
Island ; and, in consequence, a contract was entered into by 
the returning officer and a carpenter for the erection of a 
wooden station, containing a secret compartment, a table, a 
chair, and a desk. On the morning of polling day, at four 
o'clock A.M., a deputy-returning-officer, a clerk, and a con- 
stable, with a copy of the register, ballot-papers of each 
kind, a ballot-box, a stamping machine, pens, ink, blotting- 
paper, and pencils, were despatched in a boat to Tory- 
Island, where they safely arrived before eight o'clock, and 
the poll was declared open. But the voter, being a fugitive 
from justice, and spying the constable at a distance, natu- 
rally did not appear, but put to sea for a day's fishing. In 
the afternoon, Vhen the poll was closed, the , party set off 
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again to the mainland, no vote having been recorded. In 
the mean time, a strong breeze had sprung up, and the 
result was that they were driven off the coast ; and, after 
undergoing terrible hardships, reached the mainland two 
days late — the counting of the votes in the county of Done- 
gal having been suspended in the meantime. As the story 
is Irish, I do not vouch for the details. 

At all events, there are plenty of subjects before us, with- 
out going into party ones, which are available for our 
labours to come. There is one in which I take a special 
interest, and which has begun to touch you here — that of 
the enclosure of commons. You had a local difficulty about 
Shepherd's Bush, and only last session I took up your 
interest in regard to the possession of Wormwood Scrubs, 
which, although up to lately almost useless, might become 
— I may say, has become — of great benefit to the new 
population springing up about it. Anybody seems willing 
to steal a common. Men who certainly would never steal 
anything else, seem to have no compunction when a 
common is in question. Mr. Gathorne Hardy,^ who presides 
over the War Department, is the most honourable of men ; 
but he cannot see the importance of binding his successors 
when a common of a hundred and seventy acres in the 
Metropolitan district is in question. He wants to keep 
Wormwood Scrubs for Government purposes, and he has 
bought the rights of the Lords of the Manor. He wants to 
buy those also of the Commoners. He positively told me 
that if the Commoners were " refractory," he intended to 
acquire their rights compulsorily, under the Defence Act of 
i860 — an Act which was passed for fortification purposes— 
wholly different purposes. That is to say (for Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy does certainly not intend to fortify Wormwood 
Scrubs), he is going to take a monstrous step to possess 
himself of a Metropolitan common for Government purposes^ 
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At the other end of London, the War Office has been 
dealing in an almost equally bad manner with the common 
of Plumstead. Also, within the Metropolitan district, we 
have seen of late an attempt to encroach upon the beautiful 
common known as Addington Hills — an attempt, happily, 
unsuccessful. If we go outside of the Metropolitan district, 
we have a most distressing case in the actions which have 
been brought by Lord Rivers against the poor inhabitants 
of the village of ToUard Farnham, in reference to their rights 
to a common which he has enclosed. Here is a question 
which surely must be dealt with apart from party. It 
ought to be declared that no enclosure shall take place 
except by consent of Parliament. The general law of 
enclosure by consent of Parliament should be amended, 
and then every case coming before Parliament should be 
carefully considered by a Select Committee on its merits. 
We have good authority for resisting the enclosure of the 
more beautiful commons. One of the new discoveries with 
regard to Shakspeare's life has been a note, coming down 
to us from that time, that ** Mr. William Shakspeare told 
Mr. Greene that he was not able to bear the enclosure of 
Melcomb," a common near Stratford. Shakspeare 
succeeded in stopping the enclosure. 

I hope, at all events, that during the next session we 
may be employed upon something better, upon our side of 
the House, as regards our relations to our own front bench, 
than (as it was put by a witty member) sitting like Scotch 
communicants trying aspirants for the ministry of their 
church by their sermons. 

Even the policy of the future is not a party question ; for 
when the Ti7nes and Pall Mall Gazette tell us, and very 
truly, that the Liberal party, as such, has no policy for the 
future, we cart only answer, " Nor has the Conservative party, 
as far as we can see." The policy of one side is — to stop in 
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office ; the policy of the other side — to turn them out. There 
are a good many independent members, on both sides of 
the House, who care but little for either ofthe front benches, 
and who, at least, agree upon one point, on which both front 
benches are equally at fault, and that is, the wisdom, in the 
interests of England, and the morality, in the interests ofthe 
whole world, of maintaining a dignified policy abroad. Let 
mc pray you, when you are told that a portion of the 
independent members of the House, and especially those 
who sit below the gangway on our side, are a mere set of 
fanatics, careless of anything but the careful closing of 
everything on Sunday afternoon — except the public-house — 
and watchful, by a singular inconsistency, over no interests 
except those of the parish pump, that you will, on the 
contrary, believe that we are not less regardful of the real 
interests of the country than are the two front benches ; and 
that we possess even some small claims to be regarded as 
true representatives of modern English opinion. 
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A Speech delivered at Chelsea Vestry Hall^ on the 

2^th of January^ 1876. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — My first duty is to thank 
the electors of this borough for a sum of thoughtful kind- 
ness such as I never can repay. 

Although it is now two years since I last stood here, I 
was placed, a year and a half ago, in a position in which 
I was called upon to give a review of the events of the 
session of 1874, and I shall not dwell on them at length, 
but take them along with those of 1875. At the first 
sitting of the present Parliament, I brought in my Bill 
for the extension of polling hours. In the division on 
which it was thrown out it received the support of most 
of the Liberals, and the majority against it was a Conserva- 
tive majority, which included, I am sorry to say, most of 
the Conservative Metropolitan members. The House of 
Commons has a holy horror — I think a proper horror — of 
'* annual motions," and I did not revive the question in 
1875, but I shall take another opportunity, during this 
Parliament, of either proceeding in the matter by way of 
resolution, or by a more limited Bill, with a schedule of the 
metropolis and a few large towns. 

Early in 1 874, too, I moved for a Select Committee to 
inquire into the working of the Ballot Act, and I received 
much support from both sides of the House in the debate 
which took place. I was told to wait for the reports of the 
Election Judges. I did so, and in 1875 I again made a 
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similar motion. I was promised either a committee or 
legislation this year, and one or the other we shall have. 

I was not successful in 1874 in obtaining an opportunity 
for the consideration of the redistribution of political power 
until so late a period of the session that the Government 
came down and confiscated to their purposes my day. I 
procured, however, my return of the number of electors in 
every Parliamentary constituency, which showed clearly 
— that which we knew pretty well without it — that the 
electors of the already large boroughs are increasing very 
fast ; those of the agricultural districts standing still ; those 
of the small boroughs decreasing ; so that the great anoma- 
lies of our electoral system are year by year becoming 
greater. 

In 1875 I got my opportunity, and my resolution received 
the support of the whole Liberal press, and of the Times, 
and was voted for by almost all the Liberal members 
present in the House. The majority against me was only 
70, which is the usual working Conservative majority, 
and the 190 who voted in the negative were almost exclu- 
sively Conservatives. The Conservative view of Reform is 
that it is a very good thing, but only at very rare intervals, 
and that Britannia might easily share the sad fate of the 
old lady at Brighton, who, being told that her medicine 
would do her a deal of good, and that she was to take it 
every eight hours, took it every four hours, thinking this 
would be twice as useful, and died of it. I am happy to 
say that all the Liberal chieftains voted with me, except 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Lowe. Mr. Lowe sits for a University, 
but Mr. Bright's action I find it more hard to understand. 
Lord Hartington, Mr. Gladstone, and all the other members 
of the late Cabinet, supported me, which cannot but have 
its effect on the future of the question. 

On the other hand, I am sorry to say that the spirit of 
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party triumphed over the interests of their constituents 
with the Conservative Metropolitan members. Mr. Forsyth, 
indeed, had the exceptional wisdom to stop away ; but all 
the others voted against meting out a little political justice 
to the Londoners they represent. We here, in this town, 
have not only the grievance that our electoral power is less 
than that of any other voters in all England ; but also a 
further special grievance of our own — I mean the small 
proportion of electors to population. Mr. Disraeli's Reform 
Act did not increase the number of electors in the old 
metropolitan boroughs; and Marylebone has but 31,000 
electors to a population of 500,000, whereas Manchester 
has twice as many voters to a far smaller population. 
Merthyr has more than half as many voters as Marylebone, 
though with less than one-fifth of its population. If we 
compare London with the small boroughs, the proportion 
is still more against us. Maldon, for instance, has 1,600 
electors to a population of only 7,000, or one in four-and-a- 
half, whereas London has but one elector to every seventeen 
people. The reasons are that London is artificially broken 
up into a number of different boroughs, so that if a man 
moves from one to another, to follow his work, he is dis- 
franchised ; and, secondly, that a large portion of the popu- 
lation lives in lodgings, a practice, comparatively speaking, 
unknown in country towns, where house-rent is low, while 
the difficulties in the way of the registration of lodgers are, 
in the present state of the law, almost insuperable. I have, 
as you know, worked hard already at this subject of 
registration, and I am going to make one more try next 
session. At all events I will throw on the Conservative 
party the responsibility for the rejection of a proposal that 
a man shall no longer be absolutely barred out from the 
franchise because, in changing his income, he changes one 
of his rooms ; say, for instance, moves down from a cheap 
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second floor to a dearer first. These restrictions on the 
franchise are contemptible and absurd. 

To return to redistribution, — I want to know, if our repre- 
sentative grievances were remedied who would be one 
penny the worse off, except indeed the inhabitants of a few 
decrepit towns, of which the less we say, politically speak- 
ing, the better. I know that it was believed a few years 
ago that the evils attaching to small boroughs would be 
done away with by the ballot. The general election has 
shown, that, in small constituencies, the ballot is powerless 
to prevent identification of the voters, and even in middle- 
sized boroughs, the numbering of the papers on the back, 
put in by the House of Lords, frightens those voters who 
are the most likely to be intimidated. They are told by 
those who wish to scare them, and they believe, that the 
number on the back of their voting-paper is their number 
on the register, and that, in consequence, at the counting of 
the votes they will be known, although, as a fact, of course, 
that is not the case. Of the practices which, even under 
the ballot, prevailed in small boroughs at the last election, 
we have some knowledge, through the reports of the Election 
Judges. We have seen the general distribution of coals and 
of rabbits to the inhabitants of the small towns, called 
" bribery " by the Judges, and called " philanthropy " by the 
Conservative Associations ; and we all remember what the 
Judge said at Windsor about the conduct of that pillar of 
the constitution, " Colonel " Richardson Gardner. 

As I have often shown, however, the whole of our electoral 
system is a mass of confusion from one end to the other. 
The amount of change it needs, the aniount of work re- 
quired to carry that change, are positively appalling. An 
equal franchise to replace the seventeen different franchises 
which we possess at present ; equalisation of political 
power as between place and place; complete reform of 
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the monstrous registration system ; amendment of the law 
of election expenses ; amendment of the law of corrupt 
practices, and appointment of that most useful person — as 
I believe he would be — an official auditor of election 
accounts ; extension of the hours of polling, — all these are 
changes until we get which we shall get nothing. Two of 
them are more difficult to carry than almost anything 
that can be conceived : — the one is a complete redistribu- 
tion of political power ; the other, a real amendment of 
the registration law. Redistribution, because the members 
at present sitting for over-represented places out-number 
enormously the members at present sitting for under-re- 
presented places, and qan turn out any minister who 
attempts really to deal with the question, and who is not 
backed by an overwhelming pressure. Registration, be- 
cause our present system is not difficult for difficulties* 
sake, but highly technical, inasmuch as it has grown out of 
difficulties created for us by our franchise, based as it is on 
the complicated notions of property, occupation, rating, and 
payment of rates. 

I cannot indeed give you a better instance of the hope- 
less waste of time which occurs in English politics than one 
to which I alluded in the debates on Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolfs Bill of last session, and which is afforded by this 
very subject of registration. At the general election of 
1868 the hardships of the present system were greatly felt. 
The moment Parliament met in 1869 we had a grand field 
night upon the subject. A committee was appointed, of 
which Sir William Harcourt was chairman, and of which I 
was an active member. We examined many witnesses of 
both political parties, and all concurred in the absolute 
necessity of an amendment of the law. We made an 
unanimous report : — a report which had the votes of the 
six Conservatives who sat upon the committee: — we 
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introduced a most moderate measure of compromise founded 
on our report. 

Our Bill was then kept waiting for an inquiry into county- 
registration, and when that was finished, Mr. Brand intro- 
duced the County Bill, which stood before ours and pre- 
vented ours from being discussed. This was dropped, and 
I took charge of our Bill and got it through committee 
without a party division. It began then to be an object 
of suspicion on the Conservative side, and they succeeded 
in smothering it at the end of the session. In 1872, Sir 
William Harcourt had charge of the measure, and it fared, 
nevertheless, much worse ; for the Conservatives, seeing a 
general election in sight, attacked it vigorously, and five 
out of the six gentlemen on their side who had sat upon the 
committee, approved the report, and assented to the intro- 
duction of the Bill, having conveniently absented themselves 
from the House, the Bill was lost ; and the many hundred 
hours of time given to it by several members on both sides 
of the House, who had made themselves especially 
acquainted with the subject, were entirely wasted. The 
general election of 1874, in consequence, took place upon as 
" foul '* a register, and was accompanied by as great hard- 
ships, as that of 1868. This story forms a splendid example 
of " how not to do it," and may, in that respect, be com- 
pared with the history that I gave you here on a former 
occasion of the way in which the related subject of the 
hours of polling has also been treated* 

The influence of the two great parties at elections, as 
compared with the influence of independent persons attached 
to neither, is enormously strengthened by the present 
system of registration. Under it, it is impossible to fight 
money without money, and money is, of course, found more 
easily for and by the two great parties than for or by any 
other persons, and more easily by the Tories than by the 
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Liberals. We talk largely about the purity of English 
politics, and within the last two years we see the party in 
power confer hereditary honours, in the name of the Crown, 
on one gentleman for his large registration subscriptions ; 
on one for spending ;£^2S,ooo in a series of county elections 
and petitions ; and giving a permanent non-political office 
to a gentleman possessed of no qualification for it, because 
he had been an unsuccessful candidate at a not very 
creditable fight in a Western borough. Surely direct 
payment of members is not so very corrupt a thing by the 
side of Conservative institutions such as these. 

The registration muddle is a type of the whole system. 
What IS the use of talking about " the free voice of the 
people," when you see in the Lancashire boroughs — not 
hundreds only, but thousands (in one instance 13,000) — 
frivolous objections made to good votes in the course of 
a single registration ? This to good votes, but as for the 
" bad " ones, which are lost, they are generally good in all 
but some ridiculous technicality. Some of our franchises 
are so complicated that even those of us who have given 
years to their study do not properly understand them. For 
instance, the form of lodger claim is so highly technical 
that the position of a blank line as given in the Act in the 
small edition distributed to members, and its position in the 
large edition in the House of Commons library, make a 
complete difference in the law, and in the proper way of 
filling up the claims. 

Two years ago I consulted four law-officers or ex-law- 
officers of the Crown, and a fifth gentleman, a lawyer of 
great distinction, upon this point, and submitted to them a 
question as to the proper mode of witnessing, in a lodger 
claim, on the one hand the signature, and on the other hand 
the facts. These five great lawyers, of whom three now 
are judges^ were divided in opinion — three to two. The 
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judges themselves differ as to what is a house ; they differ 
as to what is occupation ; they differ as to what is a lodger. 
But those of us who took up the subject of registration in 
the last Parliament have been deterred, not so much by the 
inherent difficulties of the task, great as these are, as by the 
impossibility of carrying a change worth having through 
both Houses of Parliament 

Leaving electoral questions, I touch one connected with 
them at some points when I allude to my motion of last 
session on the unreformed corporations of England. That 
motion attracted a great deal of notice from the press, and 
I hope that the still stronger and wholly different cases 
which I shall produce this year will induce the Government 
to take action in the matter. 

Another subject in which I take, as you know, much 
interest, came up again last session, — that of open spaces. 
The " annual " Enclosure Bill we have now stopped for 
many years, and even the present Government, though 
much pressed by some of their supporters, dare not 
introduce it. Private enclosures still go on, however, and 
an act ought to be passed to repeal the Statute of Merton, 
and prohibit all new enclosures, except by consent of Par- 
liament ; and then, if the general Law of Enclosure were 
modified, we would pass the annual bill. In the very last 
week of the session of 1874 an attempt was positively 
made, without notice, by Mr. Raikes, to do away with the 
necessity of obtaining the consent of the owners of pro- 
perty in a parish to private Enclosure Bills. This change in 
Standing Orders could only have had for its object to facili- 
tate the passing of private, as opposed to public. Enclosure 
Bills. I repeat that no notice was given to the House ; 
the change was being conducted in a whisper at the 
Speaker s chair, and it was the mere accident of my catch- 
ing the word "enclosure" which enabled us to get the 
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matter postponed to the next day. In the mean time, we 
prevailed upon the Liberal party to issue a whip, and the 
Government not having many men in town, Mr. Raikes 
dropped his amendment to the Standing Orders without a 
division. 

It was over the New Forest that we fought last session, 
and on the committee I was in the majority — the smallest 
possible — which carried the report which will preserve the 
Forest as it stands. 

The way in which public estates disappear and become 
merged in private ones is frightful. Not only is this 
shown by those statistics of enclosures which we have often 
quoted, but in the last twenty years the Charity Com- 
missioners have sold 2,50o,cxx) acres of charitable lands, — 
lands, that is, of a semi-public nature, — which have 
wholly gone to swell the estates of individuals. The 
ground given by the Charity Commissioners for these sales 
is that, as a rule, charities are bad bodies to be trusted with 
the administration of lands, and no doubt that is so. But 
three years ago I brought in a Bill called the "Public 
Lands Bill,'* which provided for the election in each district 
by the charity trustees of a person to be the manager of 
public lands, who should manage them in the public 
interest, but guarantee to the charities the payment of 
their rents. We heard nothing then about the incapacity 
of charities to administer their lands, but, on the contrary, 
all the charity trustees in the House of Commons mustered 
to defeat my Bill, and told us that their administration was 
perfect. The Bill which I introduced had the honour of 
being defended in a masterly article by Mr. Hare, who 
was for a great number of years Secretary to the Charity 
Commission, and who is now, I believe, an acting Com- 
missioner himself. He is better acquainted with the subject 
than any man in England. This last session I brought in 
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a Bill which dealt only with one portion of the subject, 
namely, the management of allotments made for the benefit 
of the poor. It was thrown out, but on a party division, 
in which it received unanimous Liberal support, and also 
that of Mr. Henley, the Conservative member for Oxford- 
shire, who thoroughly understands allotments. 

Having spoken, as I did just now, of the manner in which 
public lands still go to swell the great estates, I must refer 
to the completion of the Domesday Book for Scotland. 
More than one-half of Scotland is owned, we find, by io6 
people, owning more than 20,000 acres each ; fifty-two of 
them owning more than 50,000 acres each ; twenty-one of 
these persons own one-third of Scotland, owning more than 
100,000 acres each ; and one person owns 1,350,000 acres. 
Now, in face of such facts, it is not for the public interest 
to take steps which must have the effect of still further 
swelling those already overgrown estates. 

While on the subject of charity lands, I must allude to a 
Parliamentary episode, which may seem to have nothing to 
do with it, but which, on the contrary, is very closely con- 
nected with this matter, as you will see. I very nearly 
defeated a Bill called the Cadogan and Hans Place Road 
Bill upon its second reading, and in my speech I took two 
grounds of objection to the measure ; the one was that it 
was unwise to give special Parliament^iry powers for 
enormously increasing the income of " Smith's Charity," to 
which most of the land belonged, without at the same time 
asking for information as to the manner in which that 
income was applied ; the other, that the Bill in question 
would have had the effect of pulling down sixty small 
houses without any necessity for that course having been 
3hown. Before the Bill reached its third reading, the pro- 
moters, like the 'coon in Colonel Crockett's story, " came 
down," and offered to insert a clause to provide for the 
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erection on their property of buildings of a similar character 
to the sixty houses they intended to pull down. As I felt 
myself bound to accept this offer, I had, in consequence, to 
drop any opposition to the measure on the other and wider 
ground. Still, I do not wish "Smith's Charity" to be wholly 
forgotten, because it is a good representative case on the 
singular position of the older charities, and on the need for 
such persons as Ecclesiastical Commissioners, Charity 
Commissioners, and Endowed Schools Commissioners, the 
value of whose services is sometimes overlooked in the 
irritation that their actions cause. 

"Smith's Charity'* was founded in 1627, when Henry Smith, 
an alderman of London, left by his will a sum of 1,000/., to 
be laid out in the buying of land, to the value of not less 
than 60/. a year, — to be applied to the ransom and relief of 
poor captives, being slaves under the Turkish pirates. He 
left, also, another sum of 1,000/., to be, also, laid out in the 
buying of land, to the value, also, of not less than 60/. a 
year, to be applied to the use and relief of " the poorest of 
his kin," " such as could not maintain their own charge," — 
explaining that by " the poorest of his kin " he meant the 
poorest of his sister's children, and their children succes- 
sively. The Chelsea and Kensington estate was bought 
with the 2,000/, and when 130 years had passed it had 
only increased in value from 120/. to 150/. a year. In 
1772, " there being no Turkish pirates left," — although our 
recent experience of the Sultan throws some doubt upon 
this statement, — the trustees went to Parliament for an Act 
enabling them to distribute the whole income of both halves 
among the poor relations. In 1820 the estate produced 
1,100/. a. year; in 1868, 7,000/ a year; and it now soon 
will reach ten times this latter sum, or 70,000/. a year. The 
charity has had, I need hardly tell you, the natural result 
9f demoralizing the family to which it had been given. In 
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the year 1700 there were only four claimants of the charity. 
In 1868 there were already 412 in the British dominions, 
and a large number more in the United States ! Now, one- 
half, at all events, of this enormous estate has never been 
given, under any explanation of the testator's words, to his 
poor relations, and that half was undoubtedly meant for 
public purposes, one of the most patriotic of which, in the 
days in which he lived, was the redemption of poor cap- 
tives. I dare say many of you have seen inns with the sign 
of " The Tartar Frigate " : — those go back long before the 
Crimean war, with which some connect them : — they date 
from the days when the Algerine corsairs ventured even 
into the English Channel. In the case of the Iron- 
mongers* Charity, the Court of Chancery decided that a 
sum which had been left to redeem captives from the 
Barbary pirates should now go to schools ; and I certainly 
think that out of the lands of Smith's charity the existing 
poor relations should be compensated according to tables 
based on their existing interests, and that the future 
increase of the charity should go to education. 

Some of the endowed educational charities, in respect to 
which we had so sharp a struggle in the session of 1874, 
are of a very similar character to " Smith's Charity," the 
history of which I have just told you. In one of them, — 
the Emanuel Hospital, — this parish possesses an interest, — 
a very small interest, — conditional upon our keeping in 
repair Lady Dacre's tomb in the old church, a magnificent 
tomb, which, however, would look far better if left alone 
than if regilt every twenty years, under the direction of 
the Court of Aldermen. 

The case against the Endowed Schools Commission upon 
the Emanuel Hospital scheme hopelessly broke down when 
it came to be stated in the House of Commons. The City 
said the new scheme was only for boys, and it was 
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shown to be both for boys and girls. The City com- 
plained that the religious character of the foundation 
was to be destroyed. Its strong Church character was not 
a part of Lady Dacre*s will. It was impressed on the 
school by the trustees. I am far from attaching super- 
stitious reverence to the provisions of a will made in 1 594, 
especially when we consider that colleges founded about 
that date in the Universities have been altogether diverted 
from the purposes contemplated by the founders. But in 
this case the provisions were not even provisions of the 
founder. Lady Dacre directed only that the children should 
be brought up " in virtue, and in good and laudable arts." 
But her executors directed the children to assemble every 
day in college chapel ; to attend religious instruction classes 
directed by the Incumbent of St. Margaret's ; to attend St. 
Margaret's Church on Wednesdays and Fridays ; and to 
go to the Abbey on Sunday as well. The effect of these 
provisions, which are not provisions of Lady Dacre's will, 
has been to give the school an exclusively Church character. 

The City objected, too, that examination was unsuited to 
children, but admission by examination is, perhaps, better 
than admission by favouritism. The City, however, made 
its strongest objection in a manner that was unworthy of 
its dignity. It appealed to the poor by placards, posted 
upon every wall, on the alleged ground that the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners were opposed to free education. I 
am one of those who believe that all education should be 
free. But a special free school, to which admission is 
obtained by favour, has all the evils and none of the bless- 
ings of free education, and is a fruitful source of demoraliza- 
tion and corruption. 

The Endowed Schools Bill of 1874 is half forgotten. In 
a party sense, it would have been a blessing to the Liberals 
if the Bill had passed in its first shape. It was a narrowly 
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sectarian Bill, intended to reverse the moderate reforms of 
the last Parliament. Its worst part was dropped, but we 
ought not to forget the waste of time it caused. Five of 
the six chief measures named in the Queen's Speech of 
1874 were left over to the next year in consequence of the 
nature of the Endowed Schools Bill ; and the dropping of 
the Merchant Shipping Bill this last year was a consequence 
in turn of the holding over to the session of 1875 of the 
Judicature Bill, the Land Transfer Bill, the Masters and 
Servants Bill, the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, and the 
Friendly Societies Bill. 

This last Bill that I have named, that on Friendly 
Societies, I opposed and stopped in 1874. In 1 875 it 
passed. As there were only three of us who were against 
it, and as we all three spoke, it was of no use to divide the 
House ; but though we threw no obstacles in the way of 
the measure, I have never read one which I thought more 
worthless. When I said on the second reading that it 
could do the great Orders no good, and might do them 
some harm, Mr. Evelyn Ashley, in the name of the 
Foresters, got up and said I was wrong, and that they liked 
the Bill. Now I know more about Foresters than does my 
friend Mr. Ashley. I represent more Foresters than does 
any man in the House of Commons. There are no less 
than 10,000 Foresters in this borough, not to speak of Odd 
Fellows. The committee of management of the London 
United District — and London, it must be remembered, is 
the head-quarters of Forestry, and the London District has 
75,000 members — had informed me, before I spoke, that 
they " did not want any Government interference," and 
*' objected to any meddling in their affairs." But the High 
Court itself disowned Mr. Ashley's interference, for they 
have, in their general assembly at Southampton, since the 
passing of the Act, declared it " dangerous in character, 
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and pernicious in principle." This, too, is no insolvent 
society that makes this declaration, but a body pronounced 
to be excellent by the Commissioners themselves. 

The way in which Government negatived the Lords* 
amendments to this Bill, at two o'clock in the morning, 
without debate and without division, shows that under a 
Conservative Administration no respect whatever is paid to 
the opinions of the Peers, and that they are given to under- 
stand that it is only when the Liberals are in power that 
they are to dare to move. 

Another subject which was also discussed, both in 1 874 
and 1875, was that of the annexation of Fiji. In 1875 I 
seconded Sir Wilfrid Lawson*s motion ; and in 1 874 I had 
moved an amendment to the resolution in which Mr. 
McArthur asked us to express our joy at the haste with 
which the Government had accepted its cession. I opposed 
hasty annexation, on the ground that our Commissioners 
had distinctly told us that there existed in Fiji a system of 
undefined serfdom, ** to which it would be impossible to put 
an end," which " must continue to exist, unrecognized, but 
not interfered with," which, indeed, formed the " foundation 
of 30cial order." 

I further opposed it on the ground that those Com- 
missioners also told us that " 20,000 ferocious mountaineers," 
cannibals of the worst type, lived in the mountains, and 
that these interesting savages it would be "necessary to 
subjugate and remove." These difficulties appear to have 
been since got over by the aid of the measles. I also 
opposed annexation in the belief that we should be unable 
to obtain the consent of the white population to the ces- 
sion unless we accepted a debt contracted at a ridiculous 
figure, by persons of bad character, on the security of lands 
over which they had not the smallest control. I mentioned, 
too, the cost of the cession, towards which we have already 
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had to vote 40,ocx)/. It is true that New South Wales has 
promised to pay a small sum towards the cost, but she has 
not yet paid it ; and I cannot forget that, when Lord Kim- 
berley proposed to New South Wales that that colony 
should accept the cession of Fiji, its Premier, Sir James 
Martin, declined ; and, in refusing, said that the expenses 
would be great ; — that the question was Imperial ; — and that 
the services of the Imperial Navy would be needed. But I 
protest even against the use of the phrase " Imperial Navy" 
so long as the whole cost of the navy is borne by one part 
of the Empire — the mother country. I have often pointed 
out the one-sided nature of our present relations with the 
colonies, and have been told in return that I wish to drive 
the colonies out of the Empire. I wish nothing of the kind. 
I wish only that they should bear their fair share of Im- 
perial expenditure, and not one penny more. I have used 
no stronger language upon the point than has been used by 
two members of the present administration. I agree with 
every word upon the subject which, in former days, has 
fallen from those two gentlemen. Victoria, to her honour, 
has always led the van in colonial reform, and does con- 
tribute towards the strength of the Empire by the main- 
tenance of a small navy of her own. But, with that excep- 
tion, the colonies have done next to nothing. I ask only that 
the colonies should make a similar contribution towards 
Imperial charges to that which we force on India. That so 
rich a country as New South Wales, for instance, should 
let us bear the whole cost of her navy and diplomacy is 
a crying shame. 

Both in the sessions of 1874 and 1875 I found myself 
called on to give a vote on Royal grants, though of diffe- 
rent kinds. Against the Prince of Wales's Visit to India 
Estimate I voted without hesitation, on the simple ground 
that public money should only have been voted if a public 
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purpose was shown, and that Mr. Disraeli's speech showed 
no such purpose. I have, too, the strongest possible opinion as 
to much that has occurred in connexion with the journey, and 
especially as to the animal fights at Baroda. Against Prince 
Leopold s annuity I spoke and voted with regret, for he is 
an amiable Prince, of cultivated tastes, who makes good use 
of the income which he has been given. But it is necessary in 
the House of Commons to take intelligible ground of prin- 
ciple, and the objection to that grant was this. When prece- 
dents were made for the granting of annuities to the younger 
sons of Kings, the precedents were made, and the annuities 
granted, upon the ground that the King was " debarred by 
law" from holding Private Estates. But by a series of 
measures, of which the " Crown . Private Estates Act," 
opposed by Mr. Bouverie and me in 1873, was the last, the 
Crown does now possess the power of holding Private 
Estates in land wholly apart, both in the present and in 
the future, from the Crown Lands, although those very 
Crown Lands themselves were originally of the very same 
nature and quality as these " Private Estates.'* 

While the Crown has now, in the very teeth of Whig 
principles and Constitutional precedents, been given the 
power of holding such Private Estates, the secrecy of the 
Royal Will, most unwisely established in the year 1862, 
prevents us from knowing from time to time, at the King's 
death, the extent of the estates so held. In 1873 an 
amendment of mine, providing for the placing of these 
Crown Private Estates on the same footing as the Duchy 
of Lancaster Estates of the King by the publication of 
accounts, was rejected. Parliament possesses therefore no 
knowledge whatever upon which further provision for the 
King's children can be either granted or refused. It 
follows that to apply to the House of Commons to make 
such provision in a form which assumes that we are per- 
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fectly free either to make it or to refuse it, and at the same 
time to withhold all information upon which it can be 
either made or refused, is a farce. 

The only one of the much-trumpeted Government 
measures of last session of which I have said anything as 
yet is the useless or mischievous Friendly Societies Act. 
But, with regard to the whole catalogue, the only useful 
ones, that for establishing Public Prosecutors, and that for 
preventing the pollution of rivers^ were dropped ; and as 
for the others, it is touching to find in these critical and 
even sceptical days a Conservative Press which can call 
them blessings to the country. 

The Land Transfer Bill was an optional Bill, and Is pro- 
nounced worthless by the best lawyers in the House of 
Commons. The Agricultural Tenancies Bill was also 
optional, and is also pronounced worthless by the best 
judges. The Adulteration Bill leaves things all round very 
much where they were. The Trades Unions Bills, though 
well meant, are spoilt by a definition clause as obscure as 
the old one which gave us so much trouble. What good 
can we find to say about the others .'' The discussions in 
the Lords upon the Judicature Bill afforded us the scandal 
of seeing an unauthorized cabal, sitting outside of PaN 
liament, undo the work of law-reform on which, for two 
years, we had been engaged. Of the remainder, some are 
useless, and some — are — ^worse. Government brought to a 
high point of perfection the art of "Sham-Legislation," which 
consists in introducing dummy bills, which are hailed with 
a chorus of approval on their first night, and are afterwards 
all but universally pooh-poohed. Most of these measured 
were intended to please " The Conservative Working-man." 
Now I never, on any occasion, here, in the House, or else- 
where, have claimed to speak in the name of Working- 
men ; but, judging from those sources of information which 
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are open to all, I should say that, as one of the few 
Radicals in the House of Commons, I know more about 
workmen than do the members of the present Government. 
I believe that in the North of England the workmen read 
the Radical papers ; but, looking to the South, which I know 
best, there are in London four weekly penny papers with a 
sale of 900,000 among the four. These papers are either 
Republican or Radical. There are several others with a 
circulation among them of 100,000 weekly — of a similar 
hue. There are no cheap Conservative weeklies of large 
circulation. The workman, save as a rare exception, does 
not read a daily, but a weekly paper. The million Radical 
London weekly cheap papers may be estimated to have for 
their buyers not more than half a million shopkeepers and 
clerks, and not less than certainly half a million of work- 
men. This may be said to mean — the vast majority of the 
workmen of the South of England, especially when you 
remember that each paper is seen by others besides the 
buyer or person who pays for it. 

I do not therefore believe in the " Conservative Working- 
man," even in face of the Tory reaction, although I am aware 
that some who read Radical may vote Tory under pressure. 

Would not the Conservatives do better to avoid the 
sham measures which they bring in to pander to a body 
which does not exist, as an Irishman might say ? Take, 
for instance, the abortive Act on artisans* dwellings, under 
which no " artisan " will ever " dwell '* at all. This Act was 
called by its present title purely for the purpose of making 
people believe that it is that which it is not. If it were in 
any sense a measure for providing homes for the poor, or 
for the workmen, such as could not be provided — without 
a change of law — by companies or individuals, then they 
would have to be provided by the taxation of clerks and 
small shopkeepers, and the design would be grossly unfair. 
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But it IS not. It is merely a plan for making improve- 
ments in towns, and the clauses about finding homes for 
the people turned out, in making such improvements, are 
only the same as those which we put into every private 
Bill. You might as well . call the Metropolitan Railway 
Bill, or the Cadogan and Hans Place Road Bill, " Artisans' 
Dwellings '* Bills, because they contained these clauses. 
These are clauses intended to prevent companies and specu- 
lators doing that which private individuals do, when they 
turn out 300 people from their homes, and replace them by 
300 gold fishes in a pond. Without this Act at all, if a 
town wanted to improve itself, and chose to spend money 
upon so doing, it could do it, and do it easily. With this 
Act it cannot do it, unless it is prepared to spend the 
money from the rates, which causes a peculiar difficulty 
in London. The City is excluded, by being made a 
separate district, a monstrous injustice against which we 
divided, and for which injustice, I am sorry to say, all the 
Metropolitan Conservative members voted, except Mr. 
Ritchie, who spoke for us, and Mr. Forsyth, who again 
pursued his masterly policy of walking out. If you hear 
of great results obtained under this measure, look to your 
pockets, that 's all I say. 

I am not in the habit of attacking the Conservative party : 
I Ve not done it for eight years past that I Ve stood here, 
but this year I feel bound to say that there is not one of 
their Bills of last session which I believe to be good. Com- 
pare the performance of two sessions of Conservative Ad- 
ministration with the promise of the Pomona Gardens 
speech of Mr. Disraeli at Manchester, when he promised 
us good things, which he has not only not given, but which 
he has shown the incapacity, not of himself, but of his 
party, ever to give. 

That I am not unfair in saying this is shown, I think, by 
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the attitude of the Independent Press. That the Liberal 
party papers should blame the Government is nothing, I 
suppose ; and Conservatives affect to count even the Times 
as a Liberal party paper, but, the Pall Mall Gazette and the 
Saturday Review are certainly not Liberal party papers, and 
they have pointed out the shortcomings of the Government 
in the strongest language. The net produce of the session 
has been the creation of one bishopric, and a great increase 
in the reputation of Lord Hartington. His review of the 
session was simply admirable, and as good as such a thing 
can be. I have heard a French story which tells us that 
once a year the King of Cambodia, at a river feast, is forced 
to sit in a state barge and hear the truth, however uncom- 
plimentary, from his subjects, as on blown-out skins they 
float past him down the stream. Mr. Disraeli had, at the 
end of last July, as bad a time of it as that king. 

I have as yet said nothing of the Merchant Shipping 
Bill, When a Chinese junk is setting sail for a long 
voyage, she runs under the bows of any fast steamer that 
she meets, to try whether her voyage is fated to be lucky. 
If she is" to be sunk, she gets her sinking over speedily. I 
think Sir Charles Adderley had better have gone out on 
the Thames with his poor Bill in a boat, and made trial of 
this Chinese system. He should have taken American 
advice, and have believed that " if you want your name to 
go down to posterity untarnished, you should not be * a 
statesman,* but have your name painted in large red letters 
on a board, and lay it away in a lumber-room." He 
dropped his Bill, and then we were told that all the scene in 
the House had been a blessing, inasmuch as it alone could 
give the force wanting to pass a Bill of any kind upon the 
subject. Well, we passed his temporary Bill, but the whole 
Conservative party voted against our deck-loads clause, 
which was intended to meet the real point on which the 

E 
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public mind was the most, and the most properly, excited. 
I once asked a French bronzist*s assistant, who was talking 
to me about art, which of his master's bronze statues he 
preferred. " The Venus of Milo," he replied, " because it 's 
the easiest to dust.** So a minister is but human, and 
prefers in Bills that Bill which is the easiest to pass. 

Another of the bad Bills of the session was that on 
Regimental Exchanges, which was dropped in 1874, but 
passed in 1875. It has the indirect effect of restoring pur- 
chase in a most objectionable shape, in spite of the 
enormous payments which we have made to be rid of it. 
It enables a rich officer to buy off his seniors by exchange 
to other regiments, the transferred officers going to the 
bottom of the list for their rank. This justifies my state- 
ment as to the indirect restoration of purchase, and I 
repeat "in a most objectionable shape," because it restores 
it without the facility for retirement and quickening of 
promotion which the bad old system undoubtedly gave. 

But even to look for a moment at exchanges upon their 
own merits, what would be thought of a Foreign Office 
servant, who, ordered to Bucharest, should give 2,000/. to be 
allowed to go to Paris instead ? If in the Army, why not in 
other branches of the public service ? The Government would 
have done better to have given the time they made us spend 
on this bad Bill to the general condition of the Army. The 
British army costs well over 33,000,000/. a year, — or more, 
as Mr. Holms has shown, than those of Austria, Germany, 
and France together. What can we show for it } It is not 
conscription that makes the difference, for pay is a very 
small item in our accounts ; and if it were increased as it 
ought to be, would still be a trifle. The Government have 
again, I fear, acted immorally upon this point of the 
soldier's pay. They allowed all their papers and all their 
men to make " increase of the soldier's pay " one of the 
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planks of the Conservative platform, and then, when they 
had to spend Mr. Gladstone's surplus of six millions, we 
heard not a word upon the subject. In their last budget, 
having no surplus, they paid off the National Debt, or, at 
all events, promised that their successors should do so, and 
reminded me of the words of Rabelais in his will : " I have- 
nothing ; I owe much ; the rest I give to the poor.*' Their 
Bills, I fear, are, indeed, no worse than their administration. 
They came in " to restore to its proper numbers a skeleton 
army, to rebuild a sinking fleet" In both Army and Navy 
they have done nothing but leave matters where they were, 
except, indeed, that under Mr. Ward Hunt's auspices the 
" sinking " fleet has sunk. 

The only other measure of the year on which I must say 
a few words is that commonly called the Irish Coercion 
Bill. We have always governed the Western kingdom on 
the principle that Irishmen are unlike everybody else ; that 
human nature is the same all the world over, except in Ire- 
land, and that there it is only according to circumstances. 
Remember how imperfect was our attempt to grasp the 
state of things in Ireland until only eight short years ago. 
The Chinese philosopher Mencius once set to the King 
of T'se the following question: "When within the four 
borders of your kingdom there is not good government, 
what is to be done .?" The king did that which the English 
people too long also did, — " The king looked to the right 
and to the left, and spoke of other matters." 

Even when we did touch Irish affairs, we touched them 
lightly. Our land settlement was a gain to the tenant, but 
it was, according to Irish ideas, no true settlement at all. 
Under the ancient Irish laws no tillage holder could be 
ejected if his father had been on the land before him, as 
long as he fulfilled his agreements ; and to this day, if a 
tenant is ejected from a family farm, he considers that he is 
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robbed by his landlord. We still rule Ireland, in spite of 
her being not content with our rule. We hold Ireland by 
force, and we do so in the belief that, in time, the opinion 
of her peasantry will change. We have no longer now, 
however, to face armed rebellion, and I think that amnesty 
to the remaining prisoners might be wisely tried. We have 
a majority of the Irish representatives in favour of Home 
Rule. I cannot understand the Irish Catholics seriously 
forming an agitation for the revival of the most Protestant 
senate in the world — the Irish House of Lords. Still, a 
reformed dual constitution might, by possibility, be devised 
which would work fairly, and the difficulty that Ireland and 
England in all Continental wars would, like Austria and 
Hungary, want to take opposite sides, would be met, I 
suppose, by their taking no side at all. The Home Rule 
majority is distinct. If there were a redistribution of seats 
in Ireland, it would, in spite of the election of more Conser- 
vatives at Dublin and Belfast, be still more marked ; and 
there is no reason to suppose that in the next Parliament 
the majority will be smaller. However clear our belief 
that a weakening of the bonds would have a tendency, 
however small, towards separation, and that separation 
would be the beginning of frightful calamities for the 
poorer and weaker country — Ireland — have we the right 
to refuse absolutely to try — say, for the sake of argument, 
so slight a change as this — the creation for Ireland of a local 
elective body, with power to deal with " private business," 
public works, and the like ? 

When the English Radicals joined the Irish members in 
asking for fixity of tenure for the Irish farmer, I believe that 
the great landlords thought we did it out of spite ; but, as 
the men of Kent said, when they burnt John of Gaunt's 
Palace in the Strand, but forbade any to steal goods 
from it during the fire upon pain of death, "We are 
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but zealots for truth and justice, and not thieves and 
robbers." 

On one set of subjects I have regrets to express, and on 
one other congratulations. The Conservatives have shown 
tendencies to jobbery, but they have been wise in their 
general finance. They have abolished limited competition 
for the Navy, and substituted nomination ; and the appoint 
ment of Sir Alfred Slade to the Receiver-generalship of 
the Inland Revenue was, perhaps, a worse job than any 
of those which Mr. Gladstone perpetrated during his term 
of office. As the proverb says, " A friend at court is better 
than a penny in the pu|;se "; to some men the pleasure of 
office is the obliging of their friends. One kind-hearted 
Liberal statesman offered a friend of mine, who had never 
seen a cable in his life, an inspectorship of chain cables, 
which he very properly refused ; and gave a clerkship in the 
Board of Trade, which was not necessary, and which was 
soon afterwards abolished, to a gentleman who took it, and 
who, on the abolition, though his age was less than thirty 
and his service short, received, of course, a compensation 
which dockyard labourers were refused. As a Chinese 
teacher said to King Hwuy of Liang : " If your Majesty 
says, * What is 4o be done to profit my kingdom ? * the great 
officers will say, * What is to be done to profit our families ? * 
and the inferior officers will say, * What is to be done to 
profit our persons } * " In this country we are better, and 
we only say, " What can we do to help our friends ? " 

The subject on which we may congratulate ourselves is 
finance. For two years running we had, in this Hall, 
attacked the remaining sugar duties, and they are gone ; we 
had attacked the duties on locomotion, and the horse duties 
are gone. I do not believe, however, that under a Conserva- 
tive Government we shall see, upon the other hand, a repeal of 
the unjust exemption of real property from succession duty. 
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On the whole, I think we may take Qomfort over the last 
two sessions. We were promised by the Conservatives, 
before they came into power, a complete change in policy 
as regards Army, Navy, Colonies, and Foreign Affairs. At 
least, they bitterly attacked their predecessors on all these 
heads. I may be blind, but it looks to me as though matters 
were going on exactly as before, with the one exception 
of the Suez Canal purchase, of which I will speak by-and- 
by. I doubt even whether Lord Granville would have 
shown the meekness exhibited by Lord Carnarvon in the 
Perak affair, or would have sent Mr. Froude to " stump " 
South Africa against the local Ministers of the Crown. 
We are in a state of political peace very like the state 
of peace of 1872 and 1873. The word "Whig" has 
made its reappearance in the address of the Marquis of 
Tavistock to the electors of Bedfordshire, it having last 
been seen in print in the address of M. Gambetta to the 
electors of Paris. The last session has, however, left its 
mark on the future of the House of Commons : by the 
kindness of Lord Henr}^ Lennox — who, by the way, did not 
forget himself in the matter — pillows were provided for the 
use of those members who wish to sleep in the lobby. 

For the first time since you sent me to the House of 
Commons, I have, in this last session, found myself in 
accord with one party. The Liberal party during the last 
session, has, it seems to me, followed a wise and patriotic 
course, and I have acted steadily and almost uniformly 
with that party. I dare say that when they come into 
office again, we Radicals shall have to oppose them as we 
did of old, but that day is a long way off. Some have 
criticized Lord Hartington. Those persons have misap- 
prehended the position of a leader of the Liberal party. 
They regret the days when Lord 'Hartington's illustrious 
predecessor used deliberately to lead his party into holes, 
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in order to enjoy the intellectual amusement of lr>'ing to 
drag it out again. They do not appreciate the true con- 
ception of a Liberal leader. The duty of a Liberal leader 
is to follow his party, and this Lord Hartington has done, 
with exemplary fidelity and unexampled patience. As Mr. 
Disraeli has led the House, I need hardly add that we have 
been treated with gentlemanly courtesy and moderation, and 
we must only remember that " all are not friends that speak 
us fair," while the Government may undoubtedly reply in 
neighbouring words, " All are not thieves that dogs bark at." 

The Conservatives are stronger than by their blunders 
you would suppose. They are well led, though they never 
will be able to employ the services of the man best fitted 
by nature to be their leader. Mr. Gathorne Hardy will 
never lead the Conservative party, because he is not a 
Liberal. Their two chief weaknesses are weaknesses of 
one kind : the indiscriminate praise of the Tory Press, and 
the absence of independent Conservatism on their own 
side of the House. There are hardly any independent 
Tory members, though there are several gentlemen, of 
whom Mr. Edward Stanhope is the type, who always 
exercise their independent and fearless judgment, but who 
never arrive at any conclusion other than that which Her 
Majesty's Government adopts. Even Mr. Stanhope, how- 
ever, since last session has been caught and caged. As 
for the Tory Press, I am reminded that at Dublin there are 
two great physicians, one Whig and the other Tory, and 
the great Tory doctor once said that there wasn't a Whig in 
all Dublin who hadn't sooner be killed by his rival than cured 
by himself. So there is not a Tory wire-puller in the country 
who hadn't sooner follow the Standard to destruction than 
take a hint from the Liberal or Independent Press. 

The worst point about the Conservative party of the 
present day is that it is small in its Conservatism. It 
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wants to keep a little plunder, and to retain here and there 
a job, but of true Conservatism it has no idea. Lord 
Lytton, after he had himself from being a Liberal become 
a Conservative, defined Conservatism as having for its 
" ideal aim to elevate the masses in character and feeling 
to the standard which Conservatism seeks in aristocracy — 
in other words, to aristocratize the community, so that the 
greatest liberty to the greatest number might not be the 
brief and hazardous effect of a sudden revolutionary law, 
but the gradual result of growth in the intellectual power 
indispensable to permanent political liberty." Now, if that be 
Conservatism, I am a Conservative, but I see no trace of any 
such Conservatism as that about the present Government. 

As for my future proceedings in the House, if, after 
speaking of things so great, I may speak of things so small, 
it is my intention, during the session which is about to 
begin, to once more raise the subject of the jurisdiction of 
unreformed corporations, raised by me last year, as to 
which I have many new and stronger cases ; and that of the 
amendment of the Ballot Act, on which the Government 
have promised me a committee ; there is also another 
subject of interest which I hope to bring before the House. 
At some future time during the present Parliament, but 
whether this year or next I know not yet, I hope, in con- 
junction with others, to reopen, with more formality than 
has been hitherto done in the isolated attempts of Mr. 
Trevelyan, Mr. Fawcett, and myself, the consideration of 
our electoral system. A scries of Reform resolutions, on 
county franchise, redistribution, registration, hours of polling* 
and election expenses, ought, in my humble opinion, to be 
proposed to the House. 

I know that while it is generally allowed that there is much 
room for reform in our electoral system, the admission of 
the labourers to the franchise is opposed by a vast number 
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of people who are fair and moderate politicians. They 
attribute, perhaps, a higher importance to the mere franchise 
than it deserves. We might say to them, in the words of 
Aristotle, " The people at large, however contemptible they 
may appear when taken individually, are yet, when 
collectively considered, not, perhaps, unworthy of 
sovereignty." When you have made steps on the road 
that leads to democracy, and have once adopted a wide 
franchise, the actual changes made in your assemblies by a 
further widening of it are small indeed, and the real im- 
portance of the possession of the vote is that it brings a 
man into belief in his own citizenship, while the refusal 
of it degrades him in the eyes of others, even if not in 
his own, and perpetuates the want of national unity that 
is our curse. The last verse of a stanza of Swinburne's 
shows how the poet has caught this truth : — 

" Oh people, oh perfect nation, 
Oh England that shall be, 
How long till thou take station ? 
How long till thralls live free ? " 

Members who sit upon the Conservative side of the 
House of Commons, when they are asked from time to time 
what their party is about to do, answ^ that there is plenty 
to be done, but this they say always in a tone which implies 
that you have to search hard to find it. Now, we too 
think that there is plenty to be done, but we do not think 
that you have to hunt for it with spectacles. I know that 
it is often said that the country is tired of reform ; that it is 
useless to mend the machinery, unless we know what work 
it is to be put to perform. I agree that there is some 
justice in that view ; but we know many things that ought 
speedily to be done, and we see difficulty in obtaining 
them, in spite of our belief that they are not only right in 
themselves, but also acceptable to a majority of the people, 
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without first securing a more accurate representation in 
Parliament of the nation's will. Our programme for the 
future is, I take it, this: — (i.) The equalization of the 
suffrage in boroughs and counties, whatever be the basis for 
the suffrage adopted. (2.) Such a redistribution of political 
power as would make the voters of all constituencies 
politically equal. (3.) The disendowment of the Church, 
with the most liberal provision for existing interests, but 
with the view to providing out of the surplus, estimated at 
ninety millions, that which we most need to place England 
among the foremost nations of the future, a national free 
system of primary education, together with free secondary 
education as the reward of merit. 

Unless any most serious reasons can be shown for 
maintaining a Church Establishment by national funds in 
these days, the mere chance of founding such an education 
scheme as that of which I have spoken would justify 
disestablishment. But, in the growing dissensions between 
the parties in the Church, disestablishment is coming to be 
advocated by Churchmen for its own sake. I read the other 
day these words in a Church paper : " Is there any reason 
forsupposing that the Church, as awhole, would permanently 
suffer i Not the slightest. Supposing the old endowments 
to be absolutely lost, it must be remembered that they con- 
stitute, comparatively speaking, but a small portion of the 
revenues of the Church, and that, moreover, a very great 
portion of them are for all practical purposes wasted." The 
family motto of the Taits, to which clan the Primate of all 
England belongs, is " Having passed by a rough place," and 
perhaps the present amiable Archbishop will live to have 
" passed by the rough place " of disestablishment, and to 
find himself and the Church none the worse for the change. 
There is a good deal of mere pretence in much of the 
apparently violent opposition to disestablishment. The 
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Standard^ as the Tory organ, violently attacked Mr. 
Gladstone when he proposed to deal thus with the Church 
in Ireland, and declared that the country was against him ; 
but on the 2nd of July, 1875, the Standard itself, looking 
back to the past, admitted that "the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church was a foregone conclusion, and our c»wn 
impression is that the constituencies cared very little about 
the matter." The day will come, perhaps, when the 
Standard will make a similar avowal as to disestablishment 
in England. The Establishment will certainly not last long 
unless some of the Church newspapers moderate their tone. 
The Church Times habitually speaks of the State religion as 
" Victoriolatry," it backs Mr. Mackonochie in swearing that 
he will disobey the law of the land, and it says that, since 
the death of Dr. Thirlwall, who might have made a good 
judge, "the bench of bishops is exclusively composed of 
dwarfs and mediocrities." 

I cannot agree with that portion of the Broad Church 
party which believes in a Church without a creed for an 
Establishment. I can understand Maintenance of the 
Establishment in its present form ; I can understand Church 
Reform ; I can understand Disestablishment ; but what I 
cannot understand are the proposals of my friend Mr. 
Edward Maitland, the clever author of * The Pilgrim and 
the Shrine,' for "widening the foundations of the Church" 
until it becomes " all-embracing " — for which, if I wished to 
strain at effect, I should substitute the words " until you 
make it rest on an atheistic basis." 

The present position of the Church, however, is full of 
difficulty. SirWilfrid Lawson asked the Recorder of London 
at the beginning of the session " whether, according to the 
promise he gave last year, he intends to introduce a Bill 
dealing with all offences by clerks in holy orders against 
the Law Ecclesiastical.'* Of course the Recorder had not 
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forgotten his promise, and of course, too, his friends would 
not let him keep it, and we never saw, and never shall see, 
the Bill. The fabric is full of big holes, but the masons 
dare not work on it lest it should come down. One most 
remarkable case in ecclesiastical law occurred last year. 
Mr. Cook, a clergyman, pleaded that Mr. Jenkins was " an 
evil liver" and " a depraver of the Book of Common Prayer." 
This, because Mr. Jenkins, a layman, had said that some 
passages in the Bible relating to the existence of a personal 
devil were, " in their present generally received sense, quite 
incompatible with religion or decency." He was refused 
the sacraments. The bishop of the diocese showed by a 
letter he wrote that he agreed with the layman refused that 
he ought not to have been refused. Yet the Court of Arches 
decided that Mr. Jenkins for so writing was " an open and 
notorious evil liver," and that he was to be held to have 
lived " in sin notorious without repentance." Sir Robert 
Phillimore further distinctly declared a belief in a personal 
devil to be a necessary doctrine of the Church of England, 
thus reminding me of the Tsar Nicholas, who in 1853 
created purgatory by an " order of the day." Now, this 
was the measure meted out by the Court of Arches to an 
unfortunate layman, who had never subscribed to any 
article or formula. On the other hand, the clergy, at 
ordination, have all declared that they " unfeignedly believe 
all the canonical scriptures of the Old and New Testament." 
It is most painful to have to discuss questions of theology 
as questions of politics, but the doctrines of an Established 
Church are questions of politics : you send me to the House 
of Commons to deal with the doctrines of that Church by 
way of declaring what they are and what they are not, and 
Parliament alone can modify them. The only way that 
this treatment of sacred subjects can be ended is by dis- 
establishment. I feel it, then, my duty to point out how 
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differently this layman has been dealt with from the 
manner in which the liberal clergy have been often treated, 
and how untenable is the present theological position of the 
Established Church. Dean Stanley, in his great sermon 
before the University of Oxford, preached in November, 
1874, said that "No one now believes the account of 
creation given in the first chapter of the book of Genesis." 
Now, Dean Stanley is not refused the sacraments like Mr. 
Jenkins, who never, for his part, declared "his unfeigned 
belief" in "all" the scriptures. On the contrary, Dean 
Stanley is a great dignitary of the Church, and the theological 
adviser of his sovereign. Six out of the seven writers of 
* Essays and Reviews * were clergymen. These brilliant 
writers have most of them been rewarded by high offices 
for their heresy. Their book was condemned by both 
Houses of Convocation, and one of the writers was made a 
bishop, to sit in judgment on other offenders. Dr. 
Lushington, in acquitting one of the writers, said, " It is clear 
that he does hold that a clergyman may subscribe to the 
articles without any regard to the plain literal meaning of 
them." Such is the morality imposed on the clergy by an 
Established creed. 

To show the ingenuity which is needed to find for the 
Church of England any consistent body of doctrine at all 
which the courts can declare, read Lord Westbury's judg- 
ment, in which he decided that there is " not to be found 
either in the Athanasian Creed or in the Commination Ser- 
vice " any " distinct declaration " against the " ultimate 
pardon of the wicked condemned in the day of judgment." 
Now, the words of the Creed are, " They that have done 
good shall go into life everlasting, and they that have done 
evil into everlasting fire." The Catechism speaks of " ever- 
lasting death," and the Commination Service of " fire ever- 
lasting " and of "unquenchable fire." The only two represen- 
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tatives of the Church on the Privy Council — the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York — expressly dissented from the judg- 
ment, yet it — the judgment of Lord Westbury and a couple 
of lawyers — stands as the law of the Church, and the view of 
the Archbishops is pronounced erroneous by those persons. 

There is a good deal of sympathy — and very natural 
popular sympathy — felt and expressed for those Broad 
Churchmen who, while working hard and teaching a gene- 
rally accepted popular faith, claim to be allowed much 
laxity in their interpretation of articles. Nevertheless, 
their position in an Established Church is a questionable 
one. I cannot but feel the force of Sir William Scott's 
words in Stone's case : — " The purpose for which the 
Articles were designed is stated to be * the avoiding the 
diversities of opinions, and the establishing of consent 
touching true religion.* It is quite repugnant to this 
intention, and to all rational interpretation, to contend that 
the construction of the Articles should be left to individuals, 
and that every one should be at liberty to preach doctrines 
contrary to those which the wisdom of the State, aided and 
instructed by the wisdom of the Church, has adopted. It 
IS the idlest of all conceits that this is an obsolete Act ; it is 
in daily use by observance, and as much in force as any in 
the whole Statute Book. It is no business of mine, in this 
place, to vindicate the policy of any legislative act, but to 
enforce the observance of it. I cannot omit, however, to 
observe that it is essential to the nature of every Establish- 
ment that the preaching diversity of opinions shall not be 
fed out of the appointments of the Established Church, 
since the Church would itself otherwise be overwhelmed 
with the variety of opinion which must, in the great mass of 
human character, arise." 

Now, not only must those who support State-controlled 
Establishments take this view, but I share it who oppose 
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them. Nevertheless, there are bishops at this day who will 
ordain men who, at a private interview, assure them that 
they reject whole articles of the Church. 

It would seem to me that those of us who support dis- 
establishment are entitled to ask whether some four 
millions a year of disposable public funds are applied to 
their best use when spent on the teaching of contradictory 
doctrines by teachers who violently differ among them- 
selves, — some of the doctrines thus taught being opposed 
to the opinions both of the majority of the people, and also 
of a majority even of the church-goers. Creed is a matter 
of conscience, but the Endowment of Creed with State aid 
is a matter of expediency ; and we are entitled to point out 
how inconsistent with the opinions of the majority of the 
people are some of the official tenets of a Church to which 
public funds are allocated. We are not, as politicians, con- 
cerned with the truth or falsehood of those opinions, but 
only with their existence as official opinions, and with their 
notorious divergence from the opinions of a majority of 
the people. The greatest doubt, too, exists as to what 
these tenets of the Church of England are. For instance, 
Wheatly, * On the Book of Common Prayer,' is the text- 
book of the University to which I belong. That book, from 
which Cambridge theological students intended for the 
ministry of the Church are taught, is at variance with the 
doctrines of the Church as laid down by the Privy Council 
in many points ; as where Wheatly says that baptism by 
laymen is no baptism at all, whereas the official Church 
view is the opposite one ; or where he says that marriages 
in Lent are condemned by the Church of England, whereas 
the Prince of Wales married in Lent, the Crown being 
advised by the Archbishop of Canterbury that there was no 
reason to the contrary. 

I cannot before a mixed assembly at a political meeting 
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discuss in detail the tenets to which I refer, but I have 
lately written a private letter in which I have stated some 
of them, a copy of which I could show to those interested 
in the subject. In brief, however, I may say that the main 
point is this : the Church of England is a Church of com- 
promise, and while the people are strongly Protestant or 
strongly the reverse, the Church is neither Protestant 
nor Catholic, and condemning Rome and many Roman 
fashions, and adopting also many, while she dares not use 
the word Protestant either in her Prayer Book or in her 
Articles, has lost her hold upon both sides. The Catholics 
are Roman or discontented Ritualists ; the fervent Protes- 
tantism of the country is mainly to be found in the Dissent- 
ing ranks. Between two stools the Church, as an Establish- 
ment, must tumble to the ground, and find that moderation 
which has been her strength in the easy-going past her 
weakness in the active present. 

One result of divergence of opinion such as now exists in 
the Church is that, under the interesting institution called 
private patronage, squires often thrust on parishes incum- 
bents whose principles are diametrically opposed to those 
of almost every member of the congregation. One point 
of doctrine as to which there exists a very grave division of 
opinion is that of the Athanasian Creed. Many wish for 
a Bill to render its use optional, which it is not at present ; 
but ho>v difficult is it to carry any Bill which deals with 
doctrine through an assembly which, though it uses the 
prayers of the Established Church, nevertheless avowedly 
contains members of many Christian creeds and many 
members who are not Christians ! The House of Commons 
will not allow the Church to revise its doctrines for itself, 
and the House of Commons is now become incompetent to 
revise them. Fourteen deans, twenty-five archdeacons, 
twenty professors of Oxford and Cambridge, eighty-one 
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masters and fellows of colleges in those universities, seventy 
head-masters of church schools, sixteen inspectors of 
schools, one hundred and ninety cathedral officers, and 
three thousand clergymen of the Established Church 
addressed a remonstrance to the archbishops against the 
compulsory use of the Athanasian Creed. Canon Swain - 
son, the University Norrisian Professor of Divinity, in his 
great book ' On the Creeds,* says that the so-called Atha- 
nasian Creed is modern ; that Athanasius never saw it ; 
that it is " unintelligible "; that it was no creed, but a 
treatise or sermon. Yet this creed is clung to by a large 
number of devout and high-minded churchmen ; and the 
impossibility of continuing in these days the easy compre- 
hensiveness of the last century renders it probable that this 
creed alone will soon divide the Establishment against 
itself. 

I ask then once more, are we now in a position in which 
we can fairly claim that national endowments should be 
continued to the teachers of so diverse a body of opinions, 
unless by that logical — but, as I think, unwise or impos- 
sible plan — concurrent endowment of all creeds ? 

If I am right in these views, Disestablishment cannot be 
long delayed. 

I have dealt at such length with home affairs, that on 
foreign policy I can say but little. Foreign questions, as 
you know, have always had much interest for me, and 
naturally are not forgotten now. The smaller countries 
with which we have to do are going steadily from bad to 
worse, and the relations of the great powers one to the 
other are far from being friendly. Turkey is in a wretched 
plight ; the ruler of Egypt thinks more of his new palace 
at Gizeh than of his people, and has spent untold sums 
upon window-curtains and bed-hangings at Fleuriot's shop 
in the Rue Richelieu, while a slavery which he plays at 
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putting down in the heart of Africa continues to exist at 
his own doors. Spain will suppress Carlism only if she 
makes Alphonsism more clerical than Carlism would be. 
The Church in Southern Europe can afford to laugh at 
revolutions such as that of 1 868. To the Spanish gentleman 
she says : " Call yourself a free-thinker if you will : you 
have been a child — you have been mine: you have a wife, — 
you are mine still, potentially; you will die — on your 
deatlvbed you will return to me ! " No ! There is nothing 
gained by underrating the strength of the Catholic Church ; 
but is that a reason for still further strengthening her by 
persecution ? That is what, as I believe, Prussia, by her 
new laws, has done. I am too good a Liberal, ladies and 
gentlemen, to think this wise. I hold that jf Prince 
Bismarck's conduct towards the Roman Church be states- 
manship, then Van Amburgh, the lion-charmer, was a 
statesman. But, when Prince Bismarck tells us that he 
acts from fear alone, I for one believe hio), for his conduct 
would be merely foolish, did he not act from some strong 
motive. There is a deal of political atheism round and 
about, and statesmen are never believed. No doubt, as a 
class, they are not sufficiently alive to the virtues of truth- 
speaking. There are only two great statesmen in foreign 
Europe who, politically speaking, tell the truth, and they 
are the Pope and his arch-enemy. The poor Pope gets 
blamed for saying all he thinks, and Prince Bismarck is so 
thoroughly disbelieved, that when he speaks the truth he 
is always credited with clever lying. 

Our own more pressing concern in foreign politics is 
based on the national fears about the advance of Russia In 
Central Asia, and on our grave doubts as to the per- 
manency of peace between Germany and France. I hope^ 
that our interests are safe in the hands of the present 
Government. I have no great confidence in Lord Derby. 
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He was the author of the Luxemburg-guarantee, and of the 
Luxemburg-guarantee-explanation, both of which cannot 
have been right, and which, in my address to you in June, 
1867, I denounced. Mr. Bourke, the Under Secretary, who 
represents the Foreign Office in the House of Commons, 
is the right man in the right place. I, at all events, ought 
to approve of his views of foreign policy, for he seconded 
my motion on the Black Sea Treaty, for which his party 
would not vote, and exposed the peace-endangering weak- 
ness of the late Government, for which, however, not Lord 
Granville, but Mr. Gladstone, should be held responsible. 
I know that there is a wide-spread belief that the Crimean 
war was a mistake. Perhaps it was. But the treaty of 
peace which followed it was a wise treaty — a security for 
European peace — a treaty which could have been main- 
tained without the faintest risk of war ; and to let it be torn 
to shreds as we did, has only encouraged Russia and other 
powers to trade upon our weakness. Go here to the old 
men*s hospital, and tell the veterans so grandly represented 
in last year's Royal Academy Exhibition that they fought 
for a bad cause ; that the treaty, won for us by their arms, 
was so grave a blunder that the highest wisdom was to 
tear it up; and by the time you have gone through your 
whole story, see if you have no doubts as to the policy of 
the course which, to the future danger of Europe, Mr. 
Gladstone, in 1870, pursued. I repeat that Mr. Bourke*s 
appointment was a wise one, and I hope that he will 
continue to hold the opinions which he expressed in the 
last Parliament at the time of the debates on my motion 
on the Black Sea Treaty, Mr. Auberon Herbert's motion on 
the terms of peace imposed on France, and my motion 
upon Central Asia. 

This latter question I have again taken up during the 
present Parliament. In the famous circular despatch from 
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Prince Gortschakoff, in 1864, he stated that Russia was in 
future going to stand still, but that the annexation of 
Turkestan had been a necessity, because the former Russian 
frontier " had the drawback of being almost on the verge 
of the desert. It was broken by a wide gap between its 
extreme points. It did not offer sufficient resources to our 
troops ; — it left unsettled tribes across our border, with 
whom friendship was impossible." These excuses can ever 
be easily found. Since the date of this despatch the Russians 
have three times advanced. At the present time, however, 
and with their present frontier, they are still " on the verge 
of a desert " — there is still " a wide gap " in their lines — 
there is still " a want of resources for the troops " — there 
are still "unsettled tribes across the border, with whom 
friendship is impossible." These excuses can be ever easily 
found. Russia has now, even after the occupation of Khiva 
and of Khokhand, the same grounds for advance and 
annexation. We have, in the last despatches of all, not 
even, as we had before, a promise that no further advance 
shall take place, but — on the contrary — a warning, or a 
threat, that it will take place. As to Russian adherence to 
solemn promises, we have not only the cases of the Black 
Sea Treaty and of the occupation of Samarcand, but also 
that revealed to us by the papers lately laid before the 
House of Commons with regard to Khiva. I may add that 
nothing can be more monstrous than the provisions of the 
Russian Khiva treaty. By it a professedly independent 
prince is made to call himself the " humble servant " of the 
Tsar, and to cede to Russia exclusive right of trade in the 
interior of " his country," exclusive right of navigation in 
" his rivers," and an extra-territoriality so aggravated that 
all suits between Khivans and Russian merchants are to be 
heard before Russian judges at Tashkend, — a thousand 
miles away, across a desert which differs from the African 
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Sahara only in possessing no green spots. Those of us who 
speak upon this subject are often asked, " What, then, would 
you do?" There is one thing that can be done — one 
thing at least. In the comer between Russia, India and 
China, lies Kashgar. We have lately sent an embassy to 
the Amir — he is friendly — he wishes for English trade. 
The Chinese, who conquered the country in the last cen- 
tury, and who are hated by the people, by whom they were 
driven out, are trying to conquer it again. Chinese annexa- 
tion would be the signal for frightful massacres, and the 
excuse for Russian interference. We have not recognized 
the independence of the Amir of Kashgar — we have not 
recognized his boundaries. The Russians are only four 
days from his capital. We possess great influence at Pekin. 
If in peacefully settling, as he will do, all our own difficulties 
with China, Sir T. Wade were to tell Prince Kung, who 
himself disapproves of the expedition, that it must not take 
place, the Prince's view would be rendered all-powerful with 
the ladies who rule the empire ; a splendid province would 
be saved from Russia and spared from ruin, and our position 
in Asia would be greatly strengthened. I who say this am 
no foe to China. I believe that to stop her career of con- 
quest in Central Asia would be a kindness to her; and I 
have some right to speak thus, because from 1868 to 1870, 
twice by letters to the TimeSy and twice by speeches in the 
House, I raised my voice on behalf of China at a time when 
she was far from popular. 

Turning from Central Asia to the other great subject of 
interest — the relations of Germany and France — I remember 
that one of my friends spoke last year in favour of a 
permanent alliance of England with Germany, on which he 
looks as the most "moral" among the nations. Moral! 
Save the mark ! Why, look at the robbery committed upon 
Denmark : look at the Treaty of Prague ! For my part, I 
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believe that the time for permanent alliances is past. But, 
if you must have a permanent ally, let it be a strong one. 
Germany is weak ! I speak not of her internal difficulties — 
of her Socialists — of her millions of Catholics, disaffected : 
but Germany is weak externally. A very few years from 
now Russia will hold Germany in her hand, to crush her 
when she will ; for, with Russia as first mover, France would 
fight at a day*s notice ; and where would Germany find 
allies ? Could she hope for the help, against such odds, of 
either Italy or Austria.? Italy, though bound by paper 
treaties, would not move without Austria; and Austria, 
with the French sympathies of her Slav and Magyar 
majority, and the Russian sympathies of her Ruthenian 
population, would not stir a finger. Austria would treat 
Prussia as she treated France. To France, also, was she 
bound. But Austrian promises are worth as much as 
Russian, or not much more. On the 20th July, 1870, after 
the declaration of war, but before the first skirmish, Austria 
wrote to France, in a despatch received by the French 
Foreign Office on the 24th : " Pray repeat to the Emperor 
that, faithful to our promises exchanged between the 
Emperors in their letters of last year, we look on the cause 
of France as our own, and will contribute as far as we can 
to the success of her arms. The neutrality which we have 
been forced formally to declare is but a means to an end — 
the end, to reach the true object of all our policy — the means, 
to complete our armaments without exposing ourselves, 
before we are ready, to a sudden .attack by Prussia or 
Russia." So much for the promises of Austria ! 

When my friend talks of a German alliance, I don*t 
know whether the Prussians want our alliance, or would 
have it at a gift. The most popular piece at Berlin, last 
year, was the * Musical Evening,* in which the famous actor 
Helmerding played a house-porter, who had invited all the 
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porters of the palaces and embassies to a party. The 
English porter was, amid the cheers of the house, received 
as follows : " I 'aTI so glad to see you ! I 'm really delighted — I 
hope you '11 make my house your home," and all the time 
was soundly kicked behind, for which he made, instead of 
receiving, an ample apology. 

Not only do I think the conduct of Prussia towards 
Denmark the reverse of " moral," but I confess I have the 
same opinion of her later conduct towards France. Lord 
Derby is no enemy of Germany, and even he was forced to 
speak out last spring. No doubt the military law presses 
hardly on the German people, and no doubt the Prussirn 
court tells them that it is the fault of France — but is it true ? 
Do not believe in the French lamb troubling the waters 
to the hurt of the Prussian wolf Taxes and emigration 
increase in Germany, because, as Count Moltke said, in 
his place in Parliament, "Germany must stand ready 
armed to the teeth for fifty years to defend the provinces 
which it took her but six months to win." But, why 
have taken them } Did not England and Austria, at the 
time, warn Prussia what would be the wretched con- 
sequences of that act.^ German fears of to-day are the 
direct outcome of the frightful terms which victorious 
Germany imposed on France. She might have had 
money, reduction of forces, dismantlement of fortresses; 
but she would have the dismemberment of France, and 
her money too. She insisted, in defiance of all modern 
political ideas, in tearing provinces from a great country 
against their will. France has, since that time, set an 
example of moderation of tone, yet Germany cries out 
that she will fight again, and crush her enemy to the 
dust Poor German Liberals, who abandoned all their 
principles when they consented to tear Alsace and 
Lorraine from France, and who now find themselves 
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powerless against the war party, who say, "What the 
sword has won, the sword shall keep" ! Weighty, indeed, 
were the words of an Alsatian deputy who spoke before the 
German Parliament, on the i6th February, 1874, words 
which were received by howls and jeers, but which were 
none the less eloquent and true : — " Germany, in the 
nineteenth century, tears us from our country and reduces 
us to a state of slavery. It is slavery, when a province, 
against its will, is torn from one country and added to 
another. A treaty by which men are made over to a 
master against their will is contrary to the rules of equity, 
and cannot be binding upon us. Even the despot to 
whose foolish policy we owe our sufferings never annexed 
a country without a popular vote. Your course cannot 
be justified, either on moral or on political grounds. If 
we could bring ourselves to think otherwise, we should 
not be worthy of your respect. The ties between us and 
France are too strong to be severed by brute force. We 
were sent here to express the feelings of love for France 
which fill the heaTts of our constituents. Do you believe 
that by calling us Germans you will make us such ? If 
you reply that you took our country to secure Germany 
against foreign attack, you might have secured that object 
by the demolition of our fortresses, without dismember- 
ing France. But you did not think us Germans. Your 
motive was to gratify the lust of conquest aroused by 
victory. Had you spared us, you would have won the 
admiration of the world, and war had become impos- 
sible between us and you. As it is, you go on arming, and 
you force all Europe to arm also. Instead of opening an 
age of peace, you have inaugurated an era of war ; and 
now you await fresh campaigns, fresh lists of killed and 
wounded, containing the names of your brothers and of 
your sons." 
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The view of this Alsatian deputy is my view. I do not 
believe that might makes right, and neither Mr. Arthur 
Kinnaird, with his congratulations of Prince Bismarck, nor 
my German Radical friends, with Mr. Karl Blind at their 
head, who now " write him up " week by week, will make 
me believe it does. 

For our own sake, as well as hers, I pray that France 
may not be crushed. France is not merely one of the nations. 
The place of France is not greater than the place of Eng- 
land, but it is different. The place of France is one which 
no other country can quite hold. 

I have now only to thank you for all your kindness to 
me — to-night, and ever. 

In answer to a question as to "whether he would support 
the Permissive Bill," Sir Charles Dilke said, — 

Those who have asked me this question are not supporters 
of the Permissive Bill, except for a temporary object. 
They are Good Templars, — persons who are opposed to all 
sale of beer, wine and spirits in any form. The supporters 
of the Permissive Bill in the House of Commons are none 
of them Good Templars, or favourable to this view. All of 
them, without exception, buy wine themselves, and give it 
to their friends. 

On the other hand, the Permissive Bill has, in this 
borough, the support of petitions signed by a vast number 
of electors who are also no true supporters of that Bill. I 
mean a portion of the clergy — the Nonconformist ministers 
and other good men who grieve over the harm caused by 
drink, and who, wishing to see "something done," sign 
petitions in support of a Bill of which, when you talk to 
them, you find that they do not approve. Again, many 
sign the petitions who tell you that they " do not wish to 
interfere with the well-conducted houses." But the Permis- 
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sive Bill is not a severe Licensing Bill ; it is not a Licensing 
Bill at all. If it were put in force in London it would close 
every house, quiet hotels and all. Its advocates, however, 
invariably admit that in London there would be no chance 
whatever of their getting a two-thirds majority of the rate- 
payers. That being so, if you passed the Permissive Bill, 
you would, in London, be exactly where you are now. 
Nothing whatever would have been done. 

But, if we look outside of London, to those parts of the 
North of England to which the Bill would be applied, 
would it succeed ? Such a law would encourage private 
drinking — the most demoralizing of all forms of vice. The 
ex-publicans would start so-called "clubs," at which the 
" members," or customers, would drink harder than at their 
former houses, and where there would be no closing hours, 
and no police control. A few years ago, when Boston was 
under a law of this kind, there were in that city sixty-five 
deaths from drink in twelve months* space. To make such 
laws, which can be broken with impunity, is to sap the 
national morality even more than it can be undermined by 
drink. You would also have riots in many places, and a 
" Conservative reaction," with more drink than ever, would 
follow. At each election held to decide whether or no the 
Bill should be put in force, the publicans, fighting for their 
lives, would drown the constituencies in drink. In some 
towns the Bill would be sometimes in force and sometimes 
not, at the will of a fluctuating majority. Of this the result 
would be that responsible capitalists would decline to 
embark money in the business, which would fall into the 
hands only of the reckless. A man who has so uncertain 
a tenure is far less scrupulous than a long-established 
trader. He has to make his profits quickly, and he will 
make them in any way he can. But, above all, I rely upon 
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the argument that in districts where this measure is the 
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least needed, in parishes in which the abstainers arc in 
overwhelming strength, there your measure would come 
into effect, while, in spots where drunkenness is rife, and 
the publicans numerous, rich, and strong, there it must of 
necessity prove a dead letter. It is from no political love 
of publicans that I speak thus, for although the Permissive 
Bill party fought hard against me at the General Election, 
the publicans, also, gave me, as I knew they would, their 
all but unanimous opposition. 

The vast majority of those of my friends in the House 
of Commons who support the Permissive Bill, do so " as 
a protest " against drunkenness, or else because they wish 
the people to have the control of licensing, instead of 
leaving it to nominated magistrates, and, on that latter 
ground, when I was first elected in 1 868, 1 voted for popular 
control, stating, that if it were granted, I should, in my 
own district, vote against closing the houses. This was a 
logical position. It was exactly the same position as that 
occupied in the education controversy by those who, 
though themselves favourable to the giving of religious 
teaching in rate-supported schools, left it, however, to the 
ratepayers to exclude religion if they chose, intending, in 
their own district, to vote against exclusion. But, clearly, 
now, whether opponents of the present licensing system 
might at that time have been right or wrong in taking 
such a view, it were dangerous for advocates of public 
freedom to do aught but oppose, to the best of their power, 
and at whatever cost, a Bill supported by the monstrously 
intolerant arguments which have been lately heard. 

On behalf of the Bill, it has been said by its promoters 
that all admit drunkenness to be an evil, and differ only as 
to the proper means for its prevention. Granted ! But the 
usual way of preventing the commission of a crime (and I 
suppose that the friends of the Permissive Bill, more than any 
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other body of persons ought to look upon drunkenness as a 
crime), is not to take away all chance of its commission, at 
the risk of putting an end to lawful enjoyment, but to 
punish those who commit the crime. If it be true that 
drunkenness is on the increase, and if we are determined to 
take a stronger line against it than has been taken hitherto, 
punishment should be inflicted upon persons guilty of the 
crime, and the suppression of the trade itself should not be 
contemplated as a possibility until the more natural remedy 
has been tried and has failed egregiously. 

The friends of the Bill seem to think that to denounce 
the present system of licensing, and to show that it is at 
least as indefensible as is their Bill, is a sufficient argument 
for them to use to us. I admit that it is an argument — 
an argument which they can fairly use against the sup- 
porters of the present system ; but I am not a supporter 
of the present system — I think it bad in theory and worse 
in its working. But the present system and this Bill are 
not the only alternatives, and this Bill is the first attempt 
ever made to give to local majorities the power to decide 
whether they will suppress practices which you treat as 
crimes — though you venture not to use that name. I can 
, understand the views of you Good Templars, who think it 
a crime to set your lips to a glass of beer ; but Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson does not agree with you. He is not for declaring 
all sale of intoxicating liquor to be a crime. He buys it. 
He has it in his cellar. Now, while I can conceive a case 
being made out such as would justify you Good Templars 
in undertaking the absolute suppression of the liquor traffic, 
I cannot, by the very widest stretch of imagination, dream 
of a case made out which could justify permissive local 
prohibition. 

So much for the justice of your law. But, how about its 
wisdom from your own point of view } It would be enforced 
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in some North-country towns ; — not for long, I think ; — it 
would not be adopted here. Adopted partially, and evaded 
everywhere; tlure would be your law! A law of no hardship 
to me, but a law of hardship to the poor. It is idle to say 
that a poor man can buy his beer wholesale — buy it in 
the cask, — keep it, — draw from it. He can't afford to do 
it. His reserve-fund is too small. It would be cheaper for 
him to buy his herrings by the barrel, but he doesn't, 
because he can't. He buys two, or he buys half-a-dozen 
at a time, on a Saturday night 

On the other hand, I do not agree with those who say that 
there is not for this Bill a popular demand. I think that there 
is for it a powerful, though a mistaken, popular demand. I 
believe that in some part of the North there is a majority 
for the Bill, and I know that the minority that is for it in 
the South is an active and a conscientious minority. It 
is a minority composed of persons with whom, in other 
matters, I often act — gentlemen for whom I have much 
respect. They are numerous in this borough, and, with 
great efforts against me, they might cause the return of 
two Tories, and deprive me of my seat. But, in my judg- 
ment, matters affecting freedom are not to be looked at in 
this way ; and they would find it easier to make me change 
my seat than to make me change my views. 

A vote of continued confidence in Sir Charles Dilke was 
carried unanimously. 



THE END. 
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which affect the progress of our numerous dependencies and the future fortunes of 

our race There are many topics of interest in Sir Charles Dilke's volumes to 

which we have not adverted, but which he has discussed in 'such a manner as 
always to provoke attention, if not to command assent. We differ from him in 
several conclusions, but we have been less anxious to indicate the points of our 
di9agreement than of our concurrence, and we are happy to welcome the appear- 
ance of a work which, if it contains some questionable propositions, is pervaded 
throughout not less by a kindly feeling towards inferior races, than by a quick and 
thoughtful observation of the most remark al>le features in the public and private 
life of transpontine England, and is worthy of commendation as illustrating the 
spirit of intelligent adventure and liberal speculation which ought to animate the 
young legislators of our isles." 

The Times. — '' Even as a mere work of travel, ' Greater Britain ' is exceedingly 
pleas tnt reading, and it gives one, in a comparatively small compass, an infinity of 
information of the sort one most cares to have. Above all, it is eminently 
suggestive, and what we should pronounce its highest merit is not so much the 
knowledge it communicates as the craving it excites for more." 
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Revue des Deux MoNPKS.--''On ne tardera pa? & reconnaitre que I'auteur 
de ce livre int^ressant a bien ded chores a nous apprendre. II parle en obsemttear 
qui a 6tudi6 avec le plus grand soin les sujets dont il s'occupe. On pent ne pas 
admettre ses conclusions ; il serait injuste, d'un autre cdt^, de ne pas rendre hommage 
a son talent." 

Thb Morning Post.—" Had these volumes appeared six months since, it 
would have been our duty to notice them a^ the production of a new claimant on 
general attention, but during his recent candidature in the borouj;h of Chelsea the 
author, by numerous public speeches, remarkable for decision, though tfulness, and 
courageous purpose, has rendered himself so conspicuous amongst rising politicians, 
that, unlike most first books of untried writers, instead of being a card and letter of 
introduction left by a young aspirant at the guild of literature, ' Greater Britain ' 
is a dec'aration of opinion from an actor who^-e character is familiar to the worhl, 
and whose doings nave demonstrated his ability to influence the course of his 
generation. That the book justifies the high esteem in which he is held by his 
political supporter^, is the least that can be suid of an achievement which is at the 
ftime time a contribution to the literature of travel, the literature of philosophic 
historv, and the literature of political science. . . . All that we can do is to commend 
it to tne notice of all readers who delight in entertaining records of adventure, and 
all earnest students of political science and social history." 

Thb Daily News. — " A work full of su<rgestiveness and power, pleasant to 
read as a record of travel, but possessing Urger claims upon our attention than any 
mere traveller's story. . . .Admirably written volumes." 

Thk Tkleqraph.— '' A more fi^reeable author it would be diflScult to imagine. 
. . . .The most communicative, gossiping, yet sensible of guides. Full of anecdotPi 
always lively, yet never gushing;.... never by any chance vulgar.... A most 
entertaining and almost fascinating book of travel. Everybody should read it, and 
at once." 

Thb Pall Mall Gazette. —'* On th« whole, we commend Sir Charles Dilke's 
book heartily, as one that shows great soundness of mind and feeling, and one from 
which its readers will derive such broad ideas of politics as are seldom met with in 
books of travel." 

The Globe.—'' A keen observer, and a practised writer." 

The Echo.— "Honest and manly.*' 

The Spectator.— "Sir Charles Dilke's volumes have the advantage of a 
manly style and of a distinct aim. He describes, with picturesque felicity, and 
often with considerable humour, the objects that he sees, and at the same time 
discusses, with great ability, a number of subjects, political, social, religious, 
> which are likely to affect the future destiny of the English family. The book is 
therefore eminently 8u;?gestive. It is as full of thoughts as of facts, and if the 
vievirs expressed in it are sometimes extreme, it will be found that from the 

author's standing-point they are reasonable enough We are unable to accom* 

pany Sir Charles Dilke as he follows England round the world. Vigour of thought 
and shrewdness of observation are obvious throughout. He has the rare ar^ 
of describing what he sees in brief incisive words ; he can tell a story admirably ; 
he has accumulated a large store of facts, and applies them with singular felicity ; 

he has strong opinions, and expresses them with energy and clearness All 

readers will feel that they are in presence of a writer whose distinct pnrpose, 
breadth of culture, and liberality of thought, entitle him to attention and command 
respect." 

Fraser's Maoazike.- ''Sir Charles Di'ke's work is both an original and a 
striking one. Treating of a wide subject, it is not diffuse. Passing over many 
lands, it leaves a clear and distinctive impression of each on the reader. As a 
photograph of the ideas and hopes fermenting in the minds of our race in its 
Transatlantic homes it is very valuable. As a vivid sketch, in brief wor's, of the 
characteristic scenery of the various British inhabited or ruled countries it is 

excellent There is one great charm about this book— it is eminentlv a suggestive 

one. It is impossible to read twenty pages of it without feeling inclined to lay i^ 
down and think over what you have read, and this is not what can be suid of many 
works ijow-a-days." 

liLOYD's News.— "We trust that 'Greater Britain' will fin4 it«» way into every 
village library. It will give a glow to the humblest of Englishmen." 
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Tnii Illustrated London News.— "Very clever and interesting full of 

charms of style Sir Chnrles Dilke speaks in the tone of a scholar, man of 

business, and man of the world, thoroughly conversant with the history of his own 
age, who feels a generous zeal for the enduring welfare of his race.*' 

The Makcbsster Examiner. — " Rarely has a more interesting book issued 
from the press. It is as charming as a fairy tale, and overflowing with instruc- 
tion." 

The British Quarteblt Review.-—" Very able and interesting." 

The Lite&art Cburchman.— '' Pleasant reading for any one." 

The Watchman and Wesletan Advertiser.—" Will interest and profit." 

The Frkeman.— " We have given Sir Charles Dilke's volumes as much space 
as we can afford, and yet have expressed very inadequately the interest \vith 
which we have read them." 

The Nonconformist. — "A book which all who are proud of the English 

Yiame should read for themselves Variety and life, calm and philosophic spirit, 

breadth, liberality, and boldness of views The idea and title of the book of 

themselves indicate genius Refined taste, high culture, intellectual vigour." 

The Christian World.— "The book is one to be carefully studied. It will 
instruct the mind, and, what is of more importance, it will enlarge the sympathies 

of its readers The very title of Sir Charles Dilke's book is a stroke of genius, 

and at once indicates the breadth of view, the superiority to mere local feeling, 
and the political wisdom by which this charming record of travel is dis- 
tinguibhed." 

The Literary World. — '* Clear, lucid, and attractive style," 

The Record. — " Intensely clever, and exceedingly attractive." 

The Christian Spectator. — "A really valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge of the work which the Anglo-Saxon race is doing." 

The Contemporary Review. — " Regarded as a narrative of travel, this is, in 
our opinion, the best which our age ^prolific in such literature— has produced. It 
possesses every quality, every charm, requisite for rendering such a book perfect 
according to a critical standard of taste. It is precise and intelligible, suivi and 
categorical, as though intended to serve as a handbook ; it is picturesque, brilliant, 
graphic, and absorbingly interesting, as the most eager amateur of the essay or the 
novel could desire. No reader, with the most moderate distaste to the ' heavy' in 
literature, could advunce such a plea against this book, and however he loves 
' light ' reading, he must be so instructed by it, if even against his will, as to acknow- 
ledge the genius of the writer. Rapid and strange as the errant fancies of a fairy 
tale, vigorous and incisive in style to a degree so seldom found in books of travel 
that Mr. Dilke is likely to spoil his readers' taste for that class of literature for 
some time to come, the book is so entirely novel, so completely a thing of art, that 
first it creates Intense surprise. Here is a writer with an absolutely new style. 
What is the trick of it ] That there is no trick at all ; that the book is written as 
the first book ever composed in this world may have been written, not ' after ' any- 
body, not to confute, or refute, or rival anybody, but out of the fulness of a highly- 
organized, richly-cultivated, powerful, but most philosophical intellect, untainted by 
egotism, undisfigured by any kind of affectation, adding to the eager intelligence of a 
keen observer the teachableness of the sincere and genuine learner. The quite uncon- 
scious modesty with which the writer relates such facts of travel as have rarely been 
accomplished, but when accomplished, have been ' taken out in bragging ' until the 
public oecame more irritated than edified by their recital, is one of the chief charms of 
{his book, of which we think we do not err in predicting — ^as did Pope of Oarrick — 
that it has never had an equal, and will never nave a rival. The expansiveness and 
importance of the author's design, and the courage, consistency, and steady applica- 
tion of every faculty with which he carried it ou^ are deducible from his pages, but 
not announced by his professions. The most philosophical traveller in the Western 
World who has yet painted its strange pictures for us, he does not parade his philo- 
sophical intent, or mount any kind of platform. The pleasure of reading this book 
is increased by thinking of the appropriate, elevating, mind-enlarging training by 
which its author has qualified himself lor public life. 
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'' To tlie reader who knows much of the countries of which he tells, and to the 
readers who know little, this narrative will be alike, if not equally, delightful It 
appeals to the former by the novel point of view, by the freshness, the vivacity, the 
humour, and the strong, practical conclusiveness with which it handles topics of 
large importance to the future destinies— of deep significance in the present history 
— of mankind. It appeals to the latter by its wonderful mass of information, by 
its far-reaching scope, by its successive revelations of the world, and of them who 
dwell therein, so classified that, immense as is their extent, thev are readily grasped 
and retained by the intelligence, and as luminous as a cham of diamonds. In 
the light of this brilliant mind and manner, the most familiar topic of the traveller 
8 invested with a warm glow of life and suggestion which makes it far more inte- 
resting than it has ever before been. 

" The ' thorough ' nature of Mr. Dilke's investigations is no less remarkable than 
the width of their field. ' The cedar of Lebanon, and the hyssop springing out of 
the wall,' is a simile which may be applied to the range and the detail of his 
knowledge. From the awful problems of the development and the destiny of the 
men of those far lands which he has studied, to the varieties and the properties of 
the blossoms which carpet the prairies, and the minerals which lurk in the recesses 
of the earth ; from the grandest physical features of the boundless continent, to 
the distinguishing traits of the least important of the tribes which tenant its wastes 
— this wide-reaching, well-balanced, quite impartitl mind, applies itself. That 
comparison of Nasmyth's hammer, and the extrem s of work which it does, is a 
hackneyed one, but it is of strict application here. Strong human sympathies, 
wide toleration, and an attachment to his own nationality, candid and proud, but 
which never tempts him into prejudice, into depreciating foreign merit, or 
justifying English national iniquity, are chiefamong the chief moral characteristics 
of the author, manifested in his work. The result is, that he inspires as much 
confidence as admiration,' and that however extraordinary any of his statements 
may appear, his readers have no suspicion that they are exaggerated. There is no 
stage effect in his representation of the eccentricities and extravagances of the still 
somewhat chaotic social systems of the New World. He studies and reveals 
Mormonism without mountebank enthusiasm, and treats of the creeds of Brahma 
and Buddha without any of the familiar scorn whose point is supplied b^ com- 
placent ignorance. The plan of this great feat of travel was simple. In his own 
simple words it is told. . . .The execution of the scheme involved such exertion of 
body and mind as few travellers have undergone. The contrast between this book 
and ordinary narratives of travel, in which the authors appear, in general, to 
give their minds as little to do as possible, makes that evident. How steadily, 
how unflaggingly, Mr. Dilke pursued this great purpose of his; the thorough 
study of the condition of men, in its every aspect, in every country wherein 
the Anglo-Saxon has set his foot, the reader watches with ever-mereasing 
delight, as he follows him from Virginia to New York, New Hampshire, and the 
lakes of Maine ; to Niagara., of which he gives, in a few lines, the oest description 
within our knowledge; to Ohio, in his account of which State there occurs a passage 

which might be recorded as a type of the concise and the cemprchensive style 

The poetic power of the author's description of the great plains is very remarkable. 

He ushers in his narrative of that wonderful journey thus The letter from Denver 

is one of the finest chapters in the book ; the chapter called ' Bed India ' is a 
brilliant and exhaustive essay ; ' Colonists ' is an amazing picture of the presence 
and the potentiality of Nature's wealth. And then come a series of inimitable 
social sketches— * Brigham Young,* 'Western Editors,' 'Utah,' and others; and 
then the writer takes us to El Dorado, and shows us the beauty and the wesJth of 
California as we have never been shown them before. Then, from the Golden 
Citv, and from Little China, to Mexico, and then we have some more profound 
and charming social essays, and the author carries us off to Polynesia. We cannot 
follow the course of this wonderful journey, which embraced all the colonies, and 
looked long at Ceylon, and whose details never flag in intense and varied interest. 
We are forced to take an abrupt leave of this book, after an insufiScient glance at 
it ; but we do so, feeling that no one book within the compass of our reading of 
books contributes so much to the ingredients indispensable to a modem collection, 
in that practical sense of understanding the tides and currents of the great ocean 
of humanity, as ' Greater Britain.' " 
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THE FALL OF PRINCE FLORESTAN OF 

MONACO. 

BY HIMSELF. 

(Now acknowledged to be by Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke.) 

CHEAP EDITIOK. 

MACMILLAN & CO. 

Standard.—" In an age little remarkable for powers of political satire tlie 
sparkle of the pages gires them every claim to welcome." 

Hour. — " Here there may at least be something for the Radical party in Eng- 
land and the National Education League, for Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Ghamberlam 
to learn, to say nothing of the senior member for Chelsea." 

Globe. — *' The moral of the story is obvious, and we need hardly say that 
under the banter and fun there is a good deal of sound sense." 

Pall Mall Gazette. — "The book, however, is not likely to pass soon 
from the notice of the English, nor for that matter of the Continental, public, 
for we understand that the Prince is already having it translated for repub- 
lication abroad. Those who have read only the extracts given above will not need 
to be told how amusing and happily touched it is. Those who read it for other 
purposes than amusement can hardly miss the sober and sound political lessons with 
which its light pages abound, and which are as much needed in England as by the 
nation to whom the author directly addresses his moral." 

Pall Mall Gazette, a second Article headed " Lessons from the Fall of Prince 
Florestan of Monaco." — '* It is probably the highest success to be hoped for by a 
Eatirist that each of his readers should feel how keenly the satire strikes somebody 
else. Such a success is, in fact, a testimony to the breadth of his aim, and to the 
reach of his ridicule. It shows that he has exposed not the mere follies of a clique, 
but the weaknesses of a society, and weaknesses so deep-rooted that they have be- 
come unconscious, and no one notices their presence except in his neighbours. To 
a success of this kind the witty little apologue which we noticed lately can un- 
doubtedly lay claim. Hundreds of those who have been laughing over the misadven- 
tures of Prince Florestan have doubtless congratulated themselves that they are 
QisCas that young doctrinaire." 

Academy. — " A pleasant yew d'espriW* 

Paris Correspondent of The Academy. — " The translation of * Prince Flore- 
stan of Monaco' is beginning to excite commentators and critics 'Prince 

Florestan' has been compared with *Kabagas' and Legouv^'s satires, and the 
Englif^h pamphlet is allowed to bear the comparison well, without paling or 
dwindling."* 

Spectator. — " Evidently written by a political and literair disciple of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold's : a political disciple, because it preaches the same general 
doctrine that English politics are apt to be ignorant and pretentious, and to oflfer 
as cures for the ills of the whole world what are at best but ver^ rude empirical 
remedies for the diseases of one small class of tough constitutions; a literary 
disciple, because his English composition is of the same pure natural kind, and his 
incidental criticisms of events and persons have a similar turn of irony." 

Examiker. — " There is much amusement and not a little political wisdom in 
this narrative of the fall of a Republican Prince." 

Vanity Fair. — " I have been favoured with a copy of ' Prince Florestan of 
Monaco.' For humour, which is at once delicate and hearty, and yet which 
always has a serious meaning, there is no living writer to be compared to Matthew 
Arnold." 

(N.B.— The work is not from the pen of Mr. Matthew Arnold.) 
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Daily Telegbaph.— " Full of cleyer things." 

Dailt News.— "This little book is yery clever, wild with animal spirits, but 
showing plenty of good sense amid all the heedless nonsense which fills so many of 
its pages." 

Echo.— "A clever j«t d^ esprit:* 

Figaro.— '< This satirical story is very amusing and well worth reading.^ 

Lloyd's Weekly News. — " There are varied opinions afloat as to the tendency 
of the satire. Ardent democrats protest that it is a serious democratic politiou 
statement ; while Tories, of course, protest that the skit means nothing more nor 
less than a Fneer at the Radicals 1 The general verdict is, as far as we can judse, 
that the author intends a cynicism for every creed, that he favours no paruoular 
party, and simply wishes to give a hit all round." 

North British Daily Mail.—" Full of clever bits." 

Leeds Mercury. — <' A cleverly written satire.'* 

NoRTHKRN Whig.— '< This is one of the smartest political satires that we hare 
had in recent days.*' 

Birmikohah Daily Gazette. — *' There is a realistic simplicity about the 
Ftory as it comes to us here, which imparts a peculiar charm to the adventure of 
this ' Prince for an hour,' and few will take up the pretty little volume without 
devouring it to the end. The humour of the work is well sustained. We heartily 
recommend the work as eminently amusing.'* 
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THE PAPERS OF A CRITIC. 

Selected from the Writings of the late Charles Wentworth Dilke, 
with a Biographical Sketch by his Grandson, Sir Charles 
Wentworth Dilke, Bart,, MP. 2 vols. London, John Murray. 

The Memoir contains much matter bearing on the lives of Keats, 
Hood, Lamb, Coleridge, Byron, Landor, Procter, Lady Morgan, 
Chorley, &c. 

Ecno. — " Sir diaries Dilke's memoir of h\% grandfather is so interesting, and 
marked by such good taste, that we could almost have wished he had been induced to 

expand it to considerably greater length Students of literary history will know 

how to Talue such a collection." 

Edtnbuugh Dailt Review.—'' These two volumes form an interesting and 
somewhat valuable contribution to the history of journalism, and especially of lite- 
rary criticism in this country Mr. Dilke deserves to be rememoered as one of 

the most honest and able of men, whose intelligent criticism, large information, 
and manly sense— to use words published by Lord Houghton in his memoir of 
Keats — have had a beneficial effect on the modem history of English letters." 

The Stakdard.— " All admirers of critical ability will be gratified at this 
appearance, in two volumes, of the most important of Mr. Dilke's contributions to 
the Athenaeum As a specimen of critical ability and close argument and inves- 
tigation, the papers on 'Junius ' are equal to anything in the English language." 

The Nonconformist. — "Let us thank Sir Charles Dilke for his delicately 
written biography of his grandfather. Now that we have his work, we do not know 
how it is that we have missed it from our catalogue of books that ought to be written 
but then we did not know how much there was to be told.'^ 

The Weeklt Beoistbr.— " The two charming volumes we have here so 
heartily welcomed, and that we are still lingering over so lovingly, we shall place 
now upon one of our most convenient bookshelves, often and often to be turned 
back to.'* 

The World. — " Mr. Dilke's writings teach the true method of historical inves- 
tigation The prefatory memoir is of considerable interest." 

The Academy.— " Mr. Dilke loved literature, and did not covet fame. . . .The 
Belections from his papers, which his'grandson has now brought together^ and the 
lioffraphical sketch with which he has prefaced them, wiU,^ for the first time, 
enable the generality of readers to form a clear idea of the writings and character 
of a remarkable person, who has rendered signal and lasting services to literature. 

The papers now republished will secure him the reputation he did not 

seek." 

The Northern Whio.—" Sir Charles W. Dilke has done a service to literature 
by reprinting these articles." 

The Dailt News.—" No apology is required for the gathering together of 
papers so curious and interesting in themselves, and so distinctly entitled to be 
regarded as a valuable contribution to our knowledge of English history and 
biegraphy." 

Satdsdat Review.—" It would be difficult to point to writing better in its 
ease and keenness than that which is here given." 

The English Independent.— " Admirable examples of what critical literature 

should be The memoir is attractive in the insight it gives into the extensive 

literary circle, including many of the most eminent cames of the time, which had 
gathered around him.'' 

The Morning Post.— "The present volumes come with infinite relish We 

owe a deep debt of gratitude to the editor." 

The Examiner—^ The memoir teems with universal human interest.* ' ^. 



